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Chattan , Hamilton co., Halbert B. Case. 
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Archer, Archer co., T. H. Marberry. 
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Corsicana, Navarro co., Lee, Callaway & Free- 
man. 
Wort Worth, Tarrant co., Wm. R. Booth. 
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Lo iew, Grexg co., Otho F. Lane. 
McKinney, Collin co., R. C. White. 
San Antonio, Bexar co., C. A. Keller. 
Snyder, Scurry co., C. C. Johnson. 
Stanton, Martin co., John B. Littler. 
Waco, McLennan co., John J. Dyer. 
UTAH. 
Ogden City, Weber co., Breeden & Gunnell. 
Park City, Summit co., W. I. Snyder. 
Salt Lake City, Salt Lake co., Shepard, Cherry 
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Barre, Washington co., John W. Gordon. 


VIRGINIA. 
Big Stone Gap, Wise co., Mathews & Maynor. 
Jonesville, Lee co., Geo. W. Blankinship. 
Lebanon, Russell co., Ayres & Browning. 
Lynchburg, Campbell co., William B. Tinsley. 
Mt. Jackson, Shenandoah co., Robert J. 
Walker. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, King co., W. P. McElwain. 
Seattle, King co., John D. Atkinson. 
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Fairmont, Marion co., W. H. Martin. 
Kingwood, Preston co., D. M. Wotring. 
Wayne, Wayne co., E. D. Crum. 
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THE LIMITS OF A STATE EDUCATION. 


BY GEN. M. M. TRUMBULL. 


AS the state a right to educate its children? Have the 

the children a right to be educated? If yes, what are 

the limits of the right in either case? How much education 

may the state provide? How much may it refuse to give? 

Shall the state education be exclusively secular, exclusively 

religious, or a mixture of both kinds? Shall it be strictly 

mental, or a blending of mental and manual training together ? 
And if blended, in what proportions? 

The answer to these and kindred questions must be qualified by 
the character of the people and the nature of their government. 
The political form of a nation may control the right of educa- 
tion, both in extent and quality. The right of a state to 
educate its children, and the extent of that right, may vary 
under different political conditions. The same principles of 
state education do not apply to a theocratic, absolute monarchy 
like that of Russia, a state socialistic monarchy like that of 
Germany, a limited constitutional monarchy like that of Eng- 
land, and a representative republican democracy like that of the 
United States. In the Russian monarchy where the czar is both 
emperor and pope, where all the people are practically of one 
religion, it seems that sectarian, religious education in the 
public schools is logical, in complete harmony with the theory 
of the government, and entirely consistent with its duty to the 
people ; while such a doctrine could not be admitted for a 
moment in the United States, where the people are of different 
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religions, where church and state have been divorced, and 
where the patronage of any religion, whatever, by money en- 
dowment from the state, is forbidden by the supreme law. 

In Germany, the right of the state to educate its children 
seems to be founded on a sort of national patriotism, on the 
right of governmental self-defense, the right of the state to pro- 
tect itself from popular ignorance and bad subjects. It springs 
out of a belief that the moral strength of Germany is her 
industrial reliance in peace, and her chief defense in war. In 
the opinion of the German government this moral strength 
increases with the growth of intellectual education, therefore 
the state claims the right to educate its children, not for their 
sakes but for its own advantage and security. This claim in- 
cludes within it more than we can ever concede to the United 
States, the right of the state to determine at its own pleasure 
the extent and character of the education to be given. 

In England it is not easy to discover on what principle the 
government provides a common school education. The state 
does not appear to claim the right to do so for its own sake as in 
Germany ; and the right of the children to an education seems 
never to have been recognized in England. It is graciously 
conceded as a sort of charity, and it is impossible to convince 
the great masses of the English people, that public school edu- 
cation is not pauper education. For hundreds of years and 
down to the present generation the doctrine prevailed in Eng- 
land that education, if obtained at all, must be bought like 
shoes. Out of this principle naturally grew the charity schools 
of that country. Schools were established by philanthropists 
and were supported by public subscription for the education of 
the poor. Rich men dying left their money to found charity 
schools. Religious denominations founded charity schools, and 
so did various trades, guilds, and societies like the Freemasons 
or the Odd Fellows. Some of those foundations furnished a 
scholar’s uniform of grotesque and ridiculous pattern, which 
never changes, and which no boy or girl can wear without a 
sense of humiliation and shame. The blue coat school, a 
charity founded by King Edward VI., has never changed the 
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style of its uniform for three hundred years, and there are other 
charity schools with still more fantastic uniforms which have 
never changed for even a longer time. So strong was the flavor 
of pauperism about those uniformed charity schools, that people 
dreaded them as they did the poorhouse, and their prejudices 
extended to charity schools of all kinds. Parents would submit 
to any privation rather than send their children to them, and 
children would suffer martyrdom rather than go. Unfortu- 
nately, this prejudice has been transferred to the public schools 
of England by reason of the foolish popular suspicion that they 
are a collection of charity schools provided by the nation. The 
government of England and the influential classes in that 
country have never taken the proper means to place their edu- 
cational system on a higher plane than charity, and perhaps 
they are satisfied that their public school system shall be re- 
garded as a state benevolence. 

Public school education in the United States rests on principles 
peculiarly its own, and here the state has no right at all to 
educate its children, except what grows out of the right of the 
children to be educated. The right of the child to an education 
is absolute under our form of government ; the right of the state 
is limited to the simple duty of providing the means whereby to 
enforce the right of the child. ; 

When and where the common school system originated is un- 
certain, and it is a question merely of historic interest. Motley, 
the historian, says that it existed in Holland 280 years ago. 
The principle and practice of it certainly prevailed among the 
early Puritan settlers of New England. Whether they found it. 
in Holland, where some of them had lived, or created it them- 
selves is unimportant, but the evolution of it may be traced all 
along the history of New England, for at least 200 years. And 
wherever the Puritan passing westward and southward has col- 
onized this country, there also he has colonized the common 
school scheme. 

For several years the friends of popular education in America 
searched with dark lanterns for some political and moral prin- 
ciple on which the common school system could securely stand. 
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Failing to find any, they compromised on what they confessed 
was a mere expedient, the right of the state to protect itself by 
public schools against ignorant and bad citizens, a doctrine 
which goes too far, because it concedes the right of the state to 
decide on the quantity and quality of public education. 

It was almost undisputed, especially in the West, that private 
property could not fairly be taxed for public education, and 
that schooling, like bread, should be paid for by the parent, or 
else received as charity. It was confidently asserted as an 
axiom in political science that one man could not lawfully be 
taxed for the education of another man’s child. 

In 1852, a new constitution was submitted to the people of 
Virginia, for approval or rejection. It made some provision for 
a system of public schools, and for that reason it was fiercely de- 
nounced and opposed in eastern or ‘‘old’’ Virginia. The 
planters threw derision and contempt upon the constitution, by 
the awful threat that if it should be adopted they would send 
their ‘‘niggers’’ to school. This, of course, reduced the 
scheme to the lowest depth of absurdity, and smothered it with 
ridicule, but the logic of it was irresistible. ‘‘If you tax my 
negro property for school purposes, why may I not send my 
‘niggers’ to school?”’ 

When the common school system was first proposed in the 
Legislature of Ohio thirty-five years ago, it was opposed by the 
same old arguments, and curiously enough, the division on the 
question was by party lines, the members of one party unani- 
mously voting for the law, and those of the other party voting 
almost unanimously against it. In all the debate the friends of 
the law could not find a morally scientific principle on which 
to justify it. The author of it said: ‘There is no doubt 
that on principle the opponents of the bill are right. There is 
no principle on which we can justify the taxing of one man for 
the education of another man’s child; but as an economical 
expedient the state has the right to do it, in order to protect 
itself from an ignorant, useless, pauper and criminal popula- 
tion.’”’ The friends of the law adopted that reasoning, and 
planted themselves upon that platform, but they never felt 
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steady upon it. It was rickety under their feet, and it is rickety 
still. There is, however, a principle which will sustain the 
common school system to ten times its present weight, and it is 
this, in a government founded, theoretically at least, on social 
and political equality, every child is entitled to a public school 
education, incidentally for the advantage of the state, but 
absolutely as the right of the child, for the child’s own sake, in 
order that every boy and every girl may have a fair and equal 
start with every other in the race for honorable position, and in 
the struggle for a respectable existence. In no other way can 
the democratic principle be reduced to practice. Until we 
recognize and establish the right of every boy and every girl to 
a public education of equal value, the fabric of republican gov- 
ernment is incomplete. Without that right there is no 
substance in American democracy. It is but a form, a decep- 
tion, andashadow. Abandoning all the old excuses, expedients, 
and apologies, upon that rock the public school can stand. 

In that splendid catalogue of accomplishments, which is called 
scholastic education, where shall the line be drawn between 
those branches of learning which may be paid for by the state 
and those branches which must be paid for by the parents of the 
child? I answer, Nowhere! It must not be drawn at all. 
When from motives of public policy or national benevolence a 
public education was conceded, it was patronizingly said that 
the state could not be expected to furnish anything more than 
the elements of learning; reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
rudiments of an education, and the phrase, ‘‘common school 
education’’ adopted into most of our state institutions, was in- 
terpreted to mean an inferior school education, rather than a 
system of school instruction ‘‘common’’ to all the people. 

The right to reading, writing, and arithmetic having been con- 
ceded, it was natural that the victorious democracy should 
expand its claims, and insist that the principle covered every 
kind of education; and that every kind of education was in- 
cluded in the rights of every child growing up to usefulness in a 
society based on the doctrine of equality for all. Men will 
make inequalities for themselves, but children have no power to 
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fix their own position, and for that reason a democracy ought 
to insist upon it that all the children shall be equal in all the 
schools of learning. A democracy that neglects to insist upon 
that is a comical imposture. It is Louis the Bourbon king wear- 
ing the red cap of liberty. 

When reading, writing, and arithmetic were surrendered, the 
Bastile was won. The keys, not only of the schools but of the 
colleges, were surrended to the democracy, and in due time the 
colleges will be opened free to all the people. Then the higher 
learning shall be the prerogative of brains and not of money. 
From the moment of that victory the conservative elements 
have been easily defeated wherever they have made a stand in re- 
sistance to the logical advance of the common school principles. 
Building the Tory ramparts on the line of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, they were speedily overwhelmed with geography, 
history, natural philosophy, languages, geometry, algebra, 
drawing, grammar, literary composition, and several other 
things. The opposition went down like the imprudent soldier 
who put out his foot to stop a cannon ball, which he thought 
had spent its force because it rolled so slowly along the ground. 

Routed from that position, the ConServatives threw up fortifi- 
cations all around the ‘‘high’’ school, and vehemently declared 
that ‘‘high’”’ schools at the public expense were clearly illegal, 
unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void. They were con- 
temptuously brushed aside, and the democracy crowded in. 
High schools are now within the public school system, and the 
colleges will be there also. Their treasures will not always be 
the luxuries of the few. They will become the advantages and 
opportunities of all. 

In logical procession came the demand for free books, slates, 
pencils, pens, ink, and paper. This under the law maxim that 
the grantor conveys with his grant whatever is necessary for the 
enjoyment of the thing granted. Said the democracy, ‘‘ What 
is the value of a grant of education if the grantee is too poor to 
buy the necessary books?’’ The right to an education includes 
the right to the means by which it may be acquired. The logic 
of this is very strong; at least it has proved so in some of the 
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states, where the conclusion has been accepted, and the public 
school pupils are provided with books at the public expense. 
All the other states will be compelled to yield this principle. 

Now comes the demand for manual education in the public 
schools, and this claim will be triumphant also. Boys and girls 
must be educated in the use of mechanical and artistic tools, and 
the state must furnish the teachers and the tools. The advo- 
cates of industrial education in the public schools tell us that 
their plan does not mean the teaching of trades to be worked at 
‘‘for a living,’’ but only the teaching of scientific mechanics by 
way of object lessons, and through the practical demonstration 
furnished by actual work. This for the sake of harmonious de- 
velopment, the education of all the faculties together as near as 
may be. They have aright to explain their motives, but they 
are building better than they know, and better than they intend 
to build. Trades, as means of livelihood, will be taught in the 
public schools, and we shall see free colleges for public educa- 
tion in law, medicine, and all the intellectual occupations which 
are described as the ‘‘learned professions.’’ This will be one 
of the plans adopted by the democracy to make the more 
lucrative employments the common property of rich and poor 
alike. This will be one of the means to ‘‘equalize conditions.”’ 
To this complexion it must come at last. If public education in 
the United States is based on the right of all the children to 
equal chances in ‘‘the world’s broad field of battle,’ it must in- 
clude the right to a trade as well as the right to grammar and 
arithmetic. Every pair of hands must be taught to earn a 
living for their owner. Conservatism has another fight on 
hand. 

This fight will be a hard one, for conservatism is a heavy, 
clumsy obstacle in the path of human progress, and conserva- 
tism has money. Political economy is already sending its 
professors into the fields with maps and diagrams and precedents 
to show that the thing cannot scientifically be done, as Dr. 
Lardner demonstrated in the encyclopedia that it was impossi- 
ble for a ship to cross the Atlantic by steam. The demonstra- 
tion is plain enough, but there are mental and spiritual forces 
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underneath it that will overthrow it as beneficently as the 
demonstrations of Dr. Lardner were overthrown. 

Conservatism glows with philanthropic sympathy for that 
oppressed and down-trodden class of our people known as ‘‘tax- 
payers.’’? A famous professor of political economy at one of 
our great colleges, in a magazine article, is eloquently sympa- 
thetic over the wrongs of those deeply injured people. His 
emotions find vent in the following language, ‘‘The children are 
thus rapidly preparing candidates for the reform school, and the 
industrial school, once more at the expense of the ‘taxpayer.’ ”’ 

‘‘One of the latest novelties,’ remarks the college professor, 
‘‘is the complaint that the education which the burden-bearing 
part of the community has furnished for the whole is not of a 
good kind; that the gift is not a suitable one; that the benefici- 
aries of it are not much to blame for rejecting it, because it is not 
of the right kind. It is proposed that the ‘taxpayer’ once more 
shall come forward and provide trade schools, or manual labor 
schools. This proposition is yet so vague and multiform that it 
is impossible to discuss it.’’ The professor may be comforted ; 
it will not be vague much longer, and it must be discussed. In 
the creed of Toryism, the ‘‘taxpayers’”’ are the burden-bearing 
classes, the laboring men bear no political or social burdens in 
this land. With all his economic science the professor has not 
yet learned that the great brotherhood of workers by hand and 
brain of every degree, bear not only the burthen of the taxes 
but the burthen of the ‘‘taxpayers’’ too. 

Take notice that the English charity school principle to which 
I have referred, is adopted by the college professor. He speaks 
of public education as a “‘gift’’ and the pupils in our public 
schools as the ‘“‘beneficiaries’”’ of this gift. The uniformed 
charity boys and girls of London wear upon their breasts a 
leaden badge nearly as big as a saucer, on which is engraved the 
name of the charity school and the number of the boy or girl. 
There are ‘‘taxpayers’’ in this magnificent land who would, if 
they could, pin a leaden badge to the heart of every boy and 
every girl who attends our common schools. They would 
pauperize them all. ; 
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Continuing, the professor says, ‘‘The most sensible persons 
who are interested in the plan agree that schools to teach handi- 
crafts or trades as a means of livelihood would not be de- 
fensible; but may not the taxpayer think it rather hard, that, 
after he has provided schools and libraries, and high schools 
with all the paraphernalia of science, he should be told that it 
is alla mistake, and that he has to begin all over again, on a 
new line of development, which the same guides now believe to 
be the correct one?’ 

It is worth noting that in the history of human progress the 
opponents of every reform are always flattered by conservatism, 
prerogative, and privilege as ‘‘the most sensible persons ”’ of the 
time ; which reminds us of the remark made by Lord Melbourne, 
when he was Prime Minister of England, concerning the result 
of a certain political measure which his government had 
adopted. ‘‘ What all the sensible men prophesied, has failed ; 
what all the infernal fools said would happen has happened. 
How do you account for that?’’ It may be accounted for in 
this way ; the sensible men were the fools, and the fools were 
the sensible men. 

The professor parades the generosity of the ‘‘taxpayer’’ who 
has ‘‘ provided schools and libraries, and high schools with all 
the paraphernalia of science,’’ but he ought to know that the 
taxpayer of his own free will has provided none of these. All 
honor to the French people, for the French republic on this 
question is ahead of all the world. Manual training is already 
a part of the public school system of France, and manual educa- 
tion in that country is directed to the ultimate purpose of pro- 
viding an honorable means of living for the pupil after he shall 
have reached the age of manhood. Through the weary travail 
of a hundred years the French people at last have reached the 
knowledge that community of education nestles close to liberty ; 
that only by making all the learning of all the schools, of all 
the trades, of all the professions, absolutely free to all the chil- 
dren of all the people, can they give practical value to the in- 
spired sentiment of the Revolution, liberty, equality, fraternity. 

M. M. TRUMBULL. 








OUR TRADE WITH CHINA—THE GEARY ACT. 


BY SHERIDAN P. READ. 


HE failure in 1891 of the old, historic house of Russell & 

Company marks the disappearance of the last American 

firm in China, and leaves American commercial interests in that 
country entirely in the hands of other nations. 

In 1871 the American houses in China were as follows: Rus- 
sell & Company, with establishments or ‘‘hongs”’ at Shanghai, 
Hong-Kong, Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo, Han-Kow, and Tien-Tsin ; 
Augustine Heard & Company, at Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Canton, 
and Foo-choo ; Oliphant & Company, at Shanghai, Hong-Kong, 
Canton, and Foo-choo; Bull, Pardon & Company, at Shanghai, 
Hong-Kong, Canton, and Foo-choo ; Smith, Archer & Company, 
at Shanghai, Hong-Kong, and Canton; H. Fogg & Company, 
at Shanghai; A. C. Farnham & Company, at Shanghai; Silas 
E. Burrows & Company, at Hong-Kong; E. J. Sage & Com- 
pany, at Hong-Kong. 

In the course of only twenty years all the above firms have 
disappeared one by one, and our trade is now left to the tender 
mercies of the English and Germans. 

The ‘princely hong’’ of Russell & Company maintained its 
prestige until the very last day of its existence, and its presence 
in all the principal ports of China was a sufficient guarantee 
that American commercial interests were being properly 
guarded. Does not this dissolution of the last representative of 
American business methods place a great and additional respon- 
sibility upon our consuls? 

Do not American interests in the principal ports of China at 
this time need the keen observance and assistance of men as 
consuls who are acquainted with the intricate details of trade in 
the far East, who are known not only to the Chinese but to our 
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merchants, and who are appreciative from a business man’s stand- 
point of opportunities to extend our trade? It is the writer’s be- 
lief that, although perhaps difficult to find, a few such men exist. 

It is true that consuls, to assist them in the performance of 
their special functions, are guided by an excellent manual of in- 
structions furnished them by the Department of State, and that 
it does not require more than the average ability to carry out 
these instructions. Such instructions cannot, however, show 
consuls how to advance and foster trade, or how to make to the 
Department reports of a practical, business nature, which can 
be utilized by our merchants. 

A requisite to the integrity of our foreign trade, is to have 
consular representatives in foreign ports who understand com- 
mercial values, and can thus detect undervaluations of goods to 
enter this country, thereby protecting not only our government 
but honest merchants as well. 

Russell & Company’s presence, with their unimpeached repu- 
tation for business probity, was a standing menace to many 
commission houses in China who catered to the dishonest ten- 
dencies of certain business elements in this country, by system- 
atically undervaluing goods bought in China for our markets. 
It was a principle with this firm, whenever it became apparent 
that it could not, acting for its constituents, land goods, duty 
paid, at our ports as cheaply as other commission houses in China, 
to ferret out the reason and put our consuls on their guard. 

Our consuls in China no longer have the codperation of an 
American firm.» They must now rely solely upon their own 
knowledge of market values in China. Unless they have such 
knowledge they are obviously handicapped in their efforts to 
maintain the integrity of our trade with China. 

Trade in China is at present at a low ebb as regards profits. 
It is carried on, however, by those who live in hope of better 
days. The continual fluctuation in the price of silver is a con- 
stant source of apprehension to those in the trade, and it is only 
by the shrewdest observation and calculations as to the probable 
price of silver many months ahead, that trade can be success- 
fully carried on. 
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The steady rise in the price of silver for several months after 
the passage in Congress of the Sherman act, and then its sudden 
collapse, brought disaster to Russell & Company and shook to 
the foundation many of the oldest firms in China. Commissions 
are small and easily wiped out by the fluctuations of a few 
points in the price of silver. 

There are signs and omens, however, prognosticating that the 
elephantine empire of China will before many years yield to the 
irresistible influence of Western ideas. It is certainly to be 
hoped that we have not been knocking in vain at her door for 
the last hundred years. 

The missionary and merchant have, each in his way, been 
breaking down the barriers of Chinese prejudice. Commerce 
with China effects a steady social and intellectual advancement, 
which establishes a basis for effective missionary labor. The 
missionary should not therefore underrate the influence of the 
merchant for good, as he is a perpetual revelation to the self- 
sufficient Oriental, of a broader and more enlightened civiliza- 
tion; nor should the merchant fail to recognize, as is too 
frequently the case, the less tangible results that the missionary 
is surely, if subtly, accomplishing. 

Neither the merchant nor the missionary should despise the 
Chinaman. Both should recognize in him the same indefinable 
moral principle that pervades the rest of the human race. The 
merchant has discovered that the Chinaman is endowed with a 
high sense of business honor. The Chinaman’s word is his 
bond. Contracts for the delivery of merchandise, which fre- 
quently require months to execute, are entered into verbally. 
In my experience in China, never once was a contract violated 
by a Chinese merchant, although its execution not infrequently 
involved a considerable loss to him. I may say in passing that 
one cannot speak so highly of the business uprightness of the 
Japanese. 

It is evident that railroads must be built in China. China’s 
fear of Russia at her borders is making those in authority at 
Peking appreciate the necessity of uniting by rail her various 
provinces, in order at short notice to concentrate her troops in 
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case of need upon the Siberian frontier. I am informed that 
plans for building a network of railways have been under’‘con- 
sideration for some time, viewed only, however, from military 
expediency. ; 

When railroads once become an institution in China, it will 
be but a short and easy step in her progress to begin the de- 
velopment of her natural resources by steam and electric power. 
When these undertakings are inaugurated, our country should 
be represented by a house worthy of her, that shall command 
the respect and confidence of China. 

The first signs of an awakening on the part of China should 
not be overlooked by our consuls, who should then be on the 
qui vive to see that America gets her quota of the vast trade to 
result. England and Germany are already on the ground, firmly 
entrenched through their many strong commercial houses. 
They will assuredly not be at any pains to get machinery and 
industrial plants from America; nor will China be eager to 
favor America with large orders for government or individual 
supplies should the Geary act become operative or even remain 
passively in force. European industry, European experts and 
scientists can readily supply China with both materials and 
brains, in which case our country may find herself excluded 
from a commerce, to the future expansion of which no assign- 
able measure can now be applied. 

THE GEARY ACT. 

In regard to the Geary act in relation to our trade with China 
as it exists to-day, a few words may not be untimely. 

The feeling seems to prevail among those in this country in- 
terested commercially in China, that even should the Geary act 
become operative, trade relations between China and this 
country will not be disrupted. Those who buy in China the 
bulk of goods for this country are the English and Germans. 
The ultimate destination of Chinese goods bought under these 
conditions cannot, it seems to me, be interfered with, as such 
interference would bring down upon the Chinese the English and 
German nations. 

As many districts in China are largely dependent upon the 
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consumption of their products by this country, the Chinese, 
while they would do much to harass the missionaries, could not 
afford to prevent their goods from reaching this country. 

The United States consumes four fifths of the entire output of 
straw matting coming from Canton and from the Lintin and 
Tong Koon districts near Canton, and these districts are largely 
dependent for their daily support, upon the manufacture of this 
commodity. The silk and tea districts would also suffer im- 
measurably if an attempt to keep these products out of this 
country were successfully instituted. But an effort to retaliate 
in this way could scarcely be effective, as in this case tea and silk 
would reach this country via England and Lyons respectively. 

As regards our products—principally kerosene oil and cottons 
— it is safe to-predict that as these commodities are handled in 
China by merchants who are not Americans, they would surely 
find their way into consumption, as belonging to nationalities 
whose trade China would not dare to molest. Besides, after all, 
such products as kerosene oil and cotton goods are essential to 
China, and they would continue to find their way into that 
country so long as these articles remain cheaper and better than 
oil from Russia and cottons from Manchester. 

China is so largely dependent upon this country for her com- 
mercial welfare as an exporter and for the satisfaction of her 
needs as an importer, that a serious project on her part to re- 
taliate would be practically out of the question. 

It would seem that we could effectually put a stop to any 
attempt at retaliation by preventing the entrance into this country 
of Chinese goods, upon which we are by no means absolutely 
dependent, as we could fall back upon Japan and Ceylon for our 
teas, and upon France and Italy for our raw silk. 

Viewed thus in the light of fact and reason, retaliation on the 
part of China, aside from certain deplorable and not unusual 
uprisings against the missionaries, who in that case would have 
to seek temporary protection in the treaty ports, would result 
merely in what the China merchant characterizes as ‘“ talkee- 
talkee.”’ 

SHERIDAN P. READ. 














CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


BY FREDERICK H. COOKE. 


HE social problems of the day increasingly center about the 
fact of the existence of corporations, public and private. 
Leaving out of consideration certain legal incidents, unneces- 
sary for present purposes to consider, a corporation is nothing 
more than a group of individuals formed for the purpose of 
attaining an object presumably difficult or impossible to attain 
by means of independent individual effort. 

The distinction between corporations, public and private, has 
been a fruitful source of confusion, not merely to courts and 
lawyers, but even to economists. Much of such confusion 
might have been avoided had they more clearly understood the 
origin of the distinction. 

It was gravely declared by Chief Justice Coke, some three 
centuries since, and is nowadays jocosely repeated; that cor- 
porations ‘‘have no souls.’”’ This, if true, would seem, at first 
blush, to leave them outside the pale of psychology. Yet it is 
from the standpoint of psychology that we shall endeavor to ex- 
plain the distinction between public and private corporations. 
Such distinction rests back in the last analysis upon the dis- 
tinction between pain and pleasure. For proof of this we need 
do no more than appeal to the personal experience of the reader. 

To an extent, at least, all men seek pleasure and avoid pain ; 
otherwise they would soon cease to exist. But they live more.or 
less constantly in the presence of one another, and come to seek 
their own pleasure through the medium, sometimes of another’s 
pain, sometimes of another’s pleasure. Hence, two great classes 
of social activities, those whereby men seek pleasure through 
another’s pain, and those whereby they seek pleasure through 
another’s pleasure. 
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The first class includes what we may call militant or. warlike 
activities. In a state of warfare, men, either individually or in 
groups, seek pleasure through the medium of another’s pain— 
by killing, depriving of goods and territory, and soon. To the 
same class of activities belong crimes; at any rate, crimes of 
violence, which are but survivals of a generally prevalent state 
of militant activities. 

The second class includes what we may call peaceful or indus- 
trial activities. In snch a state men habitually seek pleasure 
through the medium of another’s pleasure ; for instance, instead 
of seeking to procure by violence what they desire, they pur- 
chase it, that is, give pleasure for pleasure, goods for money, 
money for goods, or goods for goods. 

Out of militant, or warlike, activities have originated all 
political governments, at least all that have to any considerable 
extent become strong and centralized. It was so, for instance, 
with the ancient Roman Empire, and afterward with the French 
monarchy. The American colonies, peacefully engaged in com- 
merce and agriculture, would not have found occasion for the 
establishment of our federal government, had it not been for the 
colonial and Revolutionary wars. 

We shall assume the terms ‘‘ public corporation’’ and ‘‘ politi- 
cal government’’ to be, as they essentially are, synonymous 
terms, ignoring any legal subtleties that fail to harmonize with 
this assumption. A formal definition of a public corporation is 
hardly necessary here : we shall content ourselves with illustra- 
tions. The United States is a public corporation; so is each 
state of the Union ; so each city, town, and village therein. It 
is these that we shall have especially in mind hereafter in using 
the term ‘‘ public corporation.’’ 

Out of industrial or peaceful activities have originated private 
corporations generally, at least all private industrial corpora- 
tions, which alone we shall here consider, ignoring corporations 
such as religious and charitable corporations which do not 
transact business for profit. 

During the greater part of its history, the human race has 
been, as a rule, engaged in militant activities, such industrial 
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activities as existed being subordinate and incidental to the 
militant. Hence it has resulted that while public corporations, 
the natural outgrowth from militant activities, have throughout 
history been numerous and powerful, private corporations, the 
natural outgrowth from industrial activities, have until very 
recently been few and feeble. It is, indeed, only within the last 
century that they have attracted attention as consequential social 
factors. Within the present generation, however, they have in- 
creased and extended with tremendous power and rapidity. In 
commencing, we stated that the social problems of the day 
increasingly center about the fact of the existence of corpora- 
tions, public and private—we here modify that statement, by 
adding that the center is gradually shifting, from the fact of the 
existence of public corporations, to the fact of the existence of 
private corporations. The term ‘private corporation’’ needs 
here no formal definition. Railroad, banking, and insurance 
corporations are familiar illustrations. 

The religion and the philosophy of the day unite in the belief, 
at any rate the hope, that the sum of human pleasure is con- 
tinually on the increase, the sum of human pain continually on 
the decrease. This involves the supposition that the sum of in- 
dustrial activities is continually on the increase, the sum of 
militant activities continually on the decrease. But if our 
previous conclusions are sound, it follows that the functions ex- 
ercised by public corporations, that is, political governments, 
are, aS a rule, steadily on the decline; that the functions 
exercised by private corporations, that is, private industrial 
corporations, are steadily on the increase. 

This tendency has by no means escaped frequent observation. 
A striking symptom of it is growingly manifest in our largest 
municipalities. Those actively associated with the government 
of such municipalities are less and less regarded as the repre- 
sentative citizens. A reference to the aldermen of a large city 
as ‘‘the city fathers’’ once had a sober significance ; now it pro- 
vokes asmile. Not the city officials, but the high officials of 
the great business corporations (comparatively few of whom ever 
fill city offices) are the “leading citizens.’’ The president of 
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the New York Central Railroad Company is, so far as concerns 
his office, a person of far more prestige and influence than the 
mayor of the city of New York or the governor of the state of 
New York; the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, than the mayor of Philadelphia, or the governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

These and many other facts are merely surface indications of 
the great underlying fact that the functions hitherto exercised 
by public corporations are silently but gradually coming to be 
exercised by private corporations. It is in this way, indeed, 
that the whole problem of civil service reform, including the 
problem of municipal reform, is to find solution. Abuses of the 
functions of political governments will disappear simply by 
reason of such functions gradually falling into ‘innocuous 
desuetude.”’ 

The process of the extension of the functions of private cor- 
porations, and the narrowing of those of public corporations 
was, in this country, temporarily interrupted by the happening 
of our great Civil War. Not only, as we have seen, do political 
governments originate out of militant activities, but the 
functions of existing political governments tend to become 
enormously strengthened as a result of such activities. Nor 
was the Civil War an exception to thisrule. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this counteracting agency, we believe the tendency in this 
country to-day is toward the substitution of private corporate 
enterprise for governmental enterprise. This is, however, an 
interesting question of fact, capable of study with great profit 
in reference, for instance, to the methods of supply of services 
of water and light to the inhabitants of our great cities. But 
the tendency is seen still more clearly from a comparison cover- 
ing a wider extent of space, and greater length of time. 

Says the eminent English economist and statesman, Prof. 
Thorold Rogers (‘‘ Economic Interpretation of History,’’ c. xxiii, 
p. 501): ‘‘In Europe at present nearly all railways from the 
Rhine to the borders of Asia, owe their initiative and their con- 
trol to the government. They are primarily the mechanism for 
military mechanism.’’ It is more than a coincidence that 
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throughout that great area militant activities predominate and 
the means of transportation are controlled by public corpora- 
tions, while in Great Britain and the United States, where 
industrial activities are comparatively predominant, such 
means are controlled by private corporations. 

The association of governmental control of postal facilities 
with militant activities is not so generally understood. But on 
this point says Prof. Rogers (p. 504): ‘‘The origin of this insti- 
tution (i. e,, the post-office) was quite as much a measure of 
police, as it was to serve a commercial convenience; it was 
instituted under Cromwell’s government, and the act which 
created it states that it was to be ‘for the benefit of commerce, 
for the conveyance of government dispatches, and for the dis- 
covery of wicked and dangerous designs against the Common- 
wealth.’’? The founders of our government naturally adopted 
the existing English system of governmental control. Postal 
business is frequently referred to in arguing for the advantages 
of governmental control of a purely industrial business. It is 
not always sufficiently realized, however, that the extent of 
governmental management of postal business is comparatively 
small and seems to be diminishing. It is the great railroad and 
steamship corporations that really do the bulk of the postal 
business. Moreover, the great telegraph, telephone, and ex- 
press corporations probably transact an increasing proportion of 
what is substantially postal business. 

But to demonstrate that the tendency of the day is toward the 
substitution of private corporate enterprise for public corporate 
enterprise, is not necessarily to demonstrate that such tendency 
is beneficial. In our view it is. But it does not follow that, in 
a given instance, under existing conditions, a purely industrial 
enterprise, such as that of furnishing water or light to the 
inhabitants of a large community, will be more advantageously 
undertaken by a private than by a public corporation. Private 
corporations are of comparatively recent growth, and have yet. 
to develop much of their complete efficiency. Their failure to 
do so, however, is largely the very result of the militant 
activities that have developed public corporations to their full 
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degree of efficiency. In some cases, the question whether a 
given service shall be undertaken by a public or by a private 
corporation is very much like the question whether a given 
service shall be undertaken by a fully developed man, or by a 
promising stripling, who, at the period of his full development 
will far surpass the man. But, without stopping to discuss 
further this phase of the subject, we call attention to the sug- 
gestion made by Prof. Alfred Marshall (in his ‘‘ Principles of 
Economics,’’ c. vi., p. 26) in reference to the alleged superior- 
ity of the German practice of governmental regulation of purely 
industrial enterprises: ‘‘The balance of evidence seems to show 
that the German system, excellent as it is in many ways, is not 
in all respects well suited for developing that daring energy and 
restless enterprise which go to the root of the hardest difficul- 
ties. For this purpose the existing English system is already 
superior in some respects; and its deficiencies, though still 
great, are rapidly being filled up. 

FREDERICK H. COOKE. 








SHOULD WE RESTRICT IMMIGRATION? 


BY ARTHUR CASSOT. 


T IS not an easy task to deal with a question which involves 
not only the expediency of certain privileges of immigra- 
tion, but its good or bad effect-upon an entire nation. We have, 
however, one preéminent characteristic of ever being able to 
meet a crisis when it comes, and the solution of the great prob- 
lem of immigration is the crisis of the moment. Our fulcrum is 
progress and anything that hampers our progress as a nation 
must receive our immediate attention, for it is here that our 
nation and people are at stake. 

Ever since America was founded and has flourished we have 
had an influx of immigration—a people that has robbed the 
natives of their soil and planted in their semi-barbaric state a 
civilization that has been the most wonderful and progressive of 
the world. It is the nature of this immigration that we must 
determine before we decide upon the expediency of necessary 
changes in our existing laws of immigration. Our Puritan 
fathers and, in fact, all who belonged to our period of coloniza- 
tion, have helped to lay the foundation-stone, which is more 
than equal to its superstructure. They were the life and breath 
of this nation. They bid fair toward its establishment of state, 
law, and custom. They were a very desirable class of immi- 
grants, and their high character and moral force perpetuated 
the welfare of their separate commonwealths into an indissoluble 
union. From 1783 to 1820 we had received 250,000 of these 
immigrants. Our population in 1790 mainly consisted of a 
girdle along the coast from Maine to Georgia.* But this girdle 
was a monumental one. There existed a unanimity among these 


* “Emigration and Immigration,’ R. Mayo Smith, A. M. 
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people which the struggles of the Revolutionary War are 
alone sufficient to prove. They here gave birth to self- 
government and individual liberty. There was little immigra- 
tion during this period and not until 1820, when new prosperity 
began, did the tide of immigration resume. In the meantime 
we had a fairly homogeneous population and the products of the 
human mind were everywhere indicative of a high mark of 
civilization. There were Washington, Franklin, Clay, Webster, 
and Bryant, to be followed by a new school to establish our 
claim as a distinct nation. But there were still abundant terri- 
tory and numerous resources to be developed and cultivated. 
The country needed and welcomed the immigrant who chose his 
domicile in this new land of promise, and the migratory factor 
together with the then stalwart American race spread civiliza- 
tion broadcast over the land. With our increase of produc- 
tivity and population, the invention of the railroad and an in- 
creased commerce laid open new fields of activity, which were 
prone to prove remunerative to the immigrant as well as to the 
country. New inducements and our general prosperity brought 
us from 1820 to 1855 an alien influx of 4,212,624.* Our girdle 
of population was no longer confined to the eastern sea-border, 
but began with rapidity to encircle the whole area of this great 
land. Immigration now became a very important factor in our 
social fabric, and while we have been able to enhance its 
economic value with our own, the influx has so largely increased 
from year to year, in proportion to the development of our 
resources, that it has given rise to many important questions. 
What may be a desirable element during one stage of a nation’s 
progress, may also be an undesirable one at another. This is 
especially true in view of the invention of machinery, and the 
rapid succession in which we are passing from the agricultural 
and constructive to that of the mercantile and manufacturing 
period. An influx of 12,284,544 immigrants from 1856 to 1892 
means a great increase to our population, and has already 















































* As we had no statistics of immigration during this period we may deduct two 
per cent from the alien arrival for sojourners and get the total of immigrants arrived 
from 1820 to 1855.—American Report of the Superintendent of Immigration, 1892. 
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clearly proven that the forces of assimilation have not been 
equal to this foreign sporadic increase. This leads us at once to 
inquire, What is the nature of this immigration and what are 
the deteriorating forces at work in it? ; 

In the first place, we find that sixteen per cent of our immi- 
grants are illiterate and about a yearly average of four and 
eight tenths per cent or 25,306 of the male immigrants ‘‘are un- 
skilled and untrained in any avocation.’’ Secondly, that the 
female immigration from Italy and Hungary is only 20.6 and 
26.2 per cent of the male. This discloses that our most illiterate 
immigrants show a marked disparity in the sexes. Thirdly, 
that foreigners or their immediate descendants form about two 
thirds of all the paupers supported at almshouses and one third 
of all the inmates of our state prisons and penitentiaries.* 
Besides this discouraging state of affairs we note that the greater 
part of the most degraded and illiterate of immigrants flock to 
our cities and form plague spots, which naturally interfere 
with the healthy growth of any community.+ Thus it is that 
this immigration which in 1890, at the close of the last decade, 
gave us a ratio of 45.13 per cent to the increase of population is 
undermining our American character and morality.{ It is also 
interesting to note that this increase of immigration is nearly 
half as much again in proportion to our native births, as during 
the previous decade ending with 1880. The assimilation of 
- these classes with the native certainly presents a very dis- 
couraging sign. It is an acknowledged fact, furthermore, that 
the assimilation of the illiterate and degraded is a very slow 
process, and has a retarding effect upon civilization, because 
they acquire our language with much difficulty and are always 
more or less antagonistic to our customs, manners, and institu- 
tions.|| In view of all this, we must give due credit to the 
superior and sturdy class of immigrants, who have been an im‘ 


* The other two thirds are divided betweed the colored and native white, the former 
predominating.— Report of the Superintendent of Immigration, 1892. 

+1 mean that of the 576,663 immigrants of 1892, 242,668, remained in New York. Of 
this total we received 76,417 from Russia, 61,631 from Italy, and 40,536 from Poland. 

t Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 1892. 

| This is most apparent in cities. 
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portant factor in driving forward our ‘‘wheel of progress.’’ 
Yet we cannot in justice to ourselves and political institutions 
continue to receive such an undesirable and dangerous element 
as now comes to us. What nation would tolerate it? We must, 
at all hazards, guard ourselves against unrestricted immigra- 
tion, to preserve our standard of living, our morality, and the 
homogeneity of our people. 

Mr. R. Mayo Smith says, ‘‘If we have more land than we 
need we are duty bound to share it with others’”’ ; but while we 
are always ready to share our acres and benefits of free institu- 
tion, it is now high time that we should at least share it with 
those who are equal to our standard of civilization and have not 
fallen below its level.* We do not gain one iota by filling our 
‘*boundless country’’ with the 2,000,000 of emigrants which , 
Europe could send us each year without affecting the increase of 
her population. - 

Our immigration laws prohibiting the migration of convicts, 
lunatics, idiots, and any person apt to become a public charge 
(of course, including paupers),{ and contract laborers, || ought to 
be rigidly enforced. And as we are the most progressive 
nation in popular education, and as our existing laws are not 
adequate in restricting the illiterate and unlettered, the best 
and most wise step to prohibit this influx of undesirable immi- 
gration would be to enact a law in addition to the rigid enforce- 
ment of existing laws, which would exclude all immigrants 
above the age of twelve who cannot write freely and easily their 
native language, an exception being made for those over fifty- 
five years of age coming with other members of the family, and 
all male persons over fifteen years of age who are unskilled and 
untrained in any occupation. The latter clause would prohibit 
the migration of such people as beggars, organ-grinders, 
laggards, and, in fact, all who are prone te become public 








* “The duty of every nation to humanity is to see to it that the higher triumph 
over the lower. But it performs this duty best by preserving its own civilization 
against the disintegrating forces of barbarism.’’—EHmigration and Immigration, R. 
Mayo Smith, A. M. “ 

t An act approved August 3, 1882. Sec. 2. 
| An act approved March 3, 1891. 
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burdens. Of course, the enforcement of these laws would re- 
quire the United States consuls to pass upon the qualification of 
all persons desiring to emigrate, aad the steamship companies 
to be held responsible in the same degree as at present. - There 
have been a number of schemes proposed to the Senate com- 
mittee for solving this great problem of immigration, but none 
seem fully to cover the ground and the need of the country. 
We must not forget that we are still the great American race, 
which our forefathers called ‘‘the asylum of the oppressed,”’ 
and the land to which all are privileged to come and free them- 
selves from political and religious oppression. But it is not the 
asylum of Europe’s outcasts. Senator Chandler’s scheme of ex- 
cluding all immigrants the present year on account of cholera is 
not a wise measure, because proper quarantine regulations 
would readily check this contagious disease, and, furthermore, 
other passengers besides steerage coming from infested ports are 
likely to spread the germs of the disease. It is an interesting 
fact that during last year’s epidemic, immigration instantly fell 
off, and it was owing to our laxity in regulating our quarantine 
which caused the scare of the cholera epidemic. The best 
physicians and statesmen agree that a national quarantine and 
good sanitary regulation is the only wise preventive. Among 
other bills proposed, is the restriction of all immigrants not 
possessing one hundred dollars, the requirement of a United 
States consul’s certificate, and the imposition of a head tax by 
steamship companies. It is quite evident, however, that none 
of these bills cover our requirements, because the first would not 
be a guarantee of good citizenship—we need the good citizen 
more than his money, and money is no guarantee of physical or 
mental capacity. The second bill would grant our consuls too 
much authority and subject them to bribery and hatred. As to 
the third, it is almost needless to say that it would open the 
doors te endless corruption and re-establish a tax similar to the 
old fashioned and much abused poll tax. 

An examination of the emigration that has flown hither, read- 
ily proves to us that its character has greatly changed and 
instead of nation-making ‘races, which we were so long accus- 
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tomed to receive, we have suddenly thrown upon us an element 
imminently dangerous to both our people and government. 
“Over eighty-four per cent of the immigrants previous’ to 
1860,’ says Mr. Henry M. Boies, ‘‘were either English speak- 
ing or German people, attracted to the country chiefly, doubt- 
less, by their love of liberty, and their preference for our 
institutions and form of government, to which they adapted 
themselves voluntarily.’’* But during the succeeding decades 
there has been a marked change, as each decade has brought an 
increase of the more foreign and degraded immigrants, who 
flock to us, not with a love of liberty, but rather like so many 
birds of prey. The most embarrassing of all this immigration 
comes from Southern Italy, Poland, Russia, Hungary, and 
Ireland, in which countries the people are more illiterate and on 
a lower social level than most civilized nations, and certainly far 
below ourselves. We need only to take an illustration from 
Southern Italy where, in the provinces of Potenza, Cababria, and 
Sicily alone, we find an illiteracy of about 83.78 per cent. Deputy 
Fortunato is reported to have said at the Peoples’ Banks Congress 
at Bologna, ‘‘How often in my journeys through this province 
has come before me the same monotonous and uniform scene : the 
country deserted, poor in vegetation, very poor in inhabitation ; 
the streams are torrent, the slopes are cut up by slips, the old 
forests are cut down; the culture is merely on the surface; the 
lands have no roadways; the holdings have either uncertain 
titles and are the source of public and private litigation, or are 
burdened with mortgages and loans; only here and there, at long 
intervals, there are clusters of wretched cottages at the top of 
some hill; above is a village safe from malaria and bandits.’’+ 

This is the source from which comes our most antagonistic 
element, which pulls down rather than builds up our social 
fabric. The whole country is at the mercy of this foreign 
degradation unless it is prohibited. In one of our genuine 
American‘ states (Massachusetts) we had { among its population 





* “ Prisoners and Paupers,’’ Henry M. Boies, 1893. 
+ Eugene Schuyler in Political Science Quarterly, September, 1889. 
t At the time of the census of 1880. 
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49.88 per cent of totally illiterate Italians, and 27.85 per cent 
illiterate Irish, From whence can we count on our future 
literature and culture if not from our Massachusetts in New 
England? The most dangerous peril, however, exists in the 
fact that this very undesirable immigration centers itself in our 
cities, and there huddles together and forms plague spots which 
are detrimental to the very life and prosperity of cities.* Just 
think of 80 per cent of New York’s population as of foreign 
birth or parentage, and you have an idea of the effect upon the 
native character whose greater refinement depends largely upon 
the growth and prosperity of native cities. A writer as far back 
as 1854, wrote, ‘‘Go where you wiil in the United States, you 
find nearly all the dens of iniquity, taverns, grog shops, beer 
houses, gambling places, and houses of ill fame and of worst 
deeds, are kept by foreigners,’’+ and still does this remain to be 
true to this very day. 

It is, therefore, no wonder in view of these perils that we 
should feel disheartened and ask ourselves, What changes are 
expedient and what laws must we enact? What steps must we 
take to preserve our country and people, in order to bring forth 
homogeneity of race, which is essential to the highest culture 
and happiness? Our only alternative is, as already suggested, 
the rigid enforcement of the existing laws of immigration and 
the enactment of a law to exclude the illiterate and unoccupied. 
We would then put a stop to that tide of immigration which 
comes from those centers where the most ignorant and degraded 
prevail. Instead of receiving 270,000 immigrants, we could 
alone have excluded from July 1 to Nov. 1, 1892, 57,000 illiter- 
ates, had we enacted such a law. Certainly this would have 
been a great benefit to the people with whom this uninteresting 
and intensely ignorant class must assimilate. The educational 
test, therefore, is the only true solution to our immigration 
problem, because it asks no other requisite than that of a fitness 
to cope with the world. ARTHUR CASSOT. 


* The ignorant masses of such cities as New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and Chicago, ought not to be reckoned with the working class, but answer 
to what is called in English “ the residuum.” 

+ Emigration, Emigrants, and Knownothings. 






























MISS DIX, PHILANTHROPIST AND ASYLUM REFORMER. 


BY E. A. MEREDITH. 


F THE name of Dorothy Lynde Dix is not familiar to us on 
this continent as a household word, it is only an illustration 
of the fact that the world, that ‘‘ great sized monster of ingrati- 
tudes,’’ is sometimes slow to recognize its greatest benefactors. 
Not only do we withhold from them while with us in the flesh 
the honor which is their due, but even when death has removed 
them from among us, we remain apparently unconscious of all 
they have done for us, our eyes are holden so that we cannot 
catch a glimpse of ‘‘ The white wings lessening up the skies,”’ 
as their martyr spirits take their flight heavenward from an 
earth that was not worthy of them. Nearly six years have now 
elapsed since Miss Dix ceased from her labors and entered on 
her rest ; and to-day how many are in absolute ignorance about 
her, how very few realize the marvelous work which she accom- 
plished for her suffering fellow-creatures during her long and 
active life ! 

It may, no doubt, be said with some truth, that the strange 
ignorance which prevails even now in reference to Miss Dix and 
her life work, is largely due to that extraordinary spirit of self- 
effacement which was unquestionably one of her most marked 
characteristics. For we must remember that again and again, 
during the busy forty years over which Miss Dix’s active phil- 
anthropic work extended, her friends and admirers importuned 
her, in the interest of the cause she had so much at heart, to 
allow them to give to the world some account of her astonishing 
and most fruitful labors. To these appeals her answer was inva- 
riably, that nothing could give her so much pain and annoyance ; 
that notoriety was her special aversion ; that unnecessary pub- 
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licity was, in her opinion, singularly at variance with the deli- 
cacy and modesty which are the most attractive ornaments of 
her sex! nay more, that she would regard any attempt to give 
her such publicity as a ‘trespass on her personal rights.’’ 
Towards the close of her life, indeed, she was induced to give a 
reluctant promise to arrange her papers and memoranda in such 
a way as to enable her friends to use them as they desired when, 
in her own words ‘‘the angel of the last hour had arrested her 
labors.’”” Her friend, Mr. Randale, reminding her of this 
promise says ‘‘I really think such a life as yours has not filled 
up its measure of practical good until posterity has had the 
benefit of its example.’’ 

Fully coinciding in this opinion, I feel that Miss Dix’s biog- 
rapher, Mr. Tiffany, has earned the thanks of all lovers of their 
kind for giving to the world, as he has done, so interesting a 
record of Miss Dix and her life work,* a task, the difficulties of 
which were not a little increased from the fact that many years 
before her death, Miss Dix had (in what Mr. Tiffany terms a 
mistaken sense of self-effacement) given positive orders to her 
many friends to destroy her letters. We rejoice that some of 
her friends disregarded this request, as the material thus fortu- 
nately preserved has greatly helped Mr. Tiffany in giving in his 
pages the vivid and life-like presentment we there find of this 
noble benefactor of her kind. One can hardly read the book 
without being the better for it. It is the record of a marvelous 
and eminently useful life, a loving and sympathetic, but faithful 
and discriminating, memorial of a gifted and noble woman. 

Miss Dix has frequently been compared to ‘“ Howard.” 
Indeed, she has been called by some ‘‘the female Howard,’’ and 
to her as to him, the title of ‘‘ Philanthropist’’ seems peculiarly 
to apply. There is, no doubt, a striking resemblance in many 
of their leading characteristics. The same iron will, the same 
unwearied energy, the same entire consecration of their lives to 
the great mission of charity, the same dauntless courage, the 
same absence of personal ambition, the same disregard of pop- 
ular applause, both equally possessed. But in the woman’s case 


* See life of Miss Dix, by George Tiffany, Boston. 
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there was happily an utter absence of those strange moral 
obliquities which cast so dark a shade over the family relations 
of the man. In their life story, too, we find some striking con- 
trasts. Measured by the actual results accomplished by each 
during their lives, Miss Dix’s labors were incomparably the 
more fruitful. Almshouses and prisons built, altered, and 
improved ; countless vast asylums called into existence over the 
United States, Canada, and Europe; the whole treatment of 
the insane revolutionized in America and largely also in Europe. 
These are a few and only a few of the results of her energy, 
zeal, and indomitable will. 

In Howard’s case, on the contrary, the immediate results of 
his heroic and self-denying labors were scanty and discouraging. 
His work, it has been truly said, was preéminently and almost 
exclusively educational. The immediate practical outcome was 
almost nil. Of both it might be said that ‘‘They went forth 
weeping, bearing precious seed,’’ but of her only could it be 
added, ‘‘ That she returned rejoicing bearing her sheaves with 
her.’”’ Howard indeed sowed with tears but assuredly he did 
not ‘‘reap with joy.’’ Again, in the last scene of all, how 
much kinder fate was to the woman than the man. Howard 
died in remote Cherson in South Russia, struck down by fever 
caught on one of his missions of mercy, far from his kindred 
and his friends—a stranger in a strange land.* Miss Dix’s 
passing away, on the other hand, was a veritable euthanasia. 
She breathed her last, watched over and ministered to by loving 
and sorrowing friends, under the roof of one of the noble insti- 
tutions which she had herself called into existence, one to which 
she had always felt especially attached and which she was accus- 
tomed affectionately to speak of as ‘‘her first-born child.’’ 

We gladly pass over her sad and desolate child-life, a period 





* The year 1890 was the first centennial of Howard’s death. In this connection it is 
pleasant to record the fact that the “‘ Howard Association,” of London, England, a 
society which so worthily bears the name and so ably advocates the teachings of the 
philanthropist, received an intimation, at the date of the centennial, from the 
municipal authorities of Cherson, that they too were then officially celebrating the 
occasion, and expressing their sentiments of deep respect for the memory of Howard 
and their entire sympathy with the lofty and humane ideas which inspired his inde- 
fatigable labors. 
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so sad and desolate that she could never to the end of her long 
life be induced to speak of it, even to her most intimate friends. 

At the early age of fourteen she made her first attempt at 
teaching, an occupation which, with frequent interruptions from 
her feeble and broken health, she continued to pursue with all 
the natural intensity of her character, until 1830, when she 
utterly gave way, exhausted by her incessant labors. 

To secure for herself a moderate competence and to educate 
and start in life her two younger brothers were the two objects 
for which Miss Dix had set herselfto work. The former of these 
was fully accomplished and the latter partially at least, before 
the utter collapse of her health in the spring of 1836 compelled 
her to abandon all thought of school teaching as a profession. 
A voyage to England, a summer there, followed by an autumn 
in the south of France or Italy was the course prescribed for her 
by her physicians. Her state of health on reaching Liverpool 
was such as to make further travel impossible. She found, 
however, here in the family of Mr. William Rathbone (a leading 
Unitarian merchant of Liverpool, to whom she had an introduction 
from her old friend, the eloquent and lovable Unitarian minister, 
Dr. Channing) kind friends who received her at once into their 
home and hearts and made her a welcome and happy inmate of 
their charming household for a year and a half, while she was 
slowly recovering from her severe and protracted illness. This 
sojourn with her new-made friends at Liverpool Miss Dix always 
spoke of as the jubilee year of her life, ‘‘the period in which,”’ 
as her biographer writes, ‘‘in spite of all its pain and the near 
prospect of death, she felt she had been permitted the most luxu- 
riously to surrender herself to leisure, beauty, domestic love and 
spiritual communion with Heaven.”’ 

But we must hurry on to the special life work of Miss Dix in 
the field of philanthropy, which was not begun until March, 
1841, more than three years after her return from her pleasant 
home at Liverpool. It was an accident, apparently, which 
Started her on her career—the fact of her attention being called 
in some way to the terrible state of things prevailing in the jails 
and almshouses of Massachusetts. She was greatly shocked, and 
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resolved at once to inquire into the facts; the result was to 
launch her on the noble career of mercy which was to engross 
during the rest of her life all her time and thought and strength. 

Here we cannot help noticing the strange similarity in the 
starting points of the careers of the two philanthropists Howard 
and Dix. As his life work was begun by his visit to the jail of 
the county of Bedford, so hers was begun by her visit to the jail 
of East Cambridge, Mass. The date of the former marks the 
most important epoch in the history of prison reform, and the 
latter a no less important epoch in the history of asylum reform. 
If Howard may be truly called the evangelist, the bearer of good 
tidings to the cruelly abused prisoner of his time, Miss Dix 
may as truly be called the evangelist of the equally ill-treated, 
and still more unfortunate creature, the pauper maniac of her 
generation. 

Begun in 1841, Miss Dix’s labors were destined not to close 
until her death forty-five years after, in July, 1887. These 
forty-five years naturally break up into four unequal periods, 
each distinctly marked either by the character of the work done 
or by the theater in which it was carried out. I shall en- 
deavor to give a very brief outline of the work done in each of 
these periods. 

The inspection of the jail in East Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
to which we have referred, was followed immediately by a 
patient and thorough examination of all the jails and alms- 
houses of that state. This ‘‘descent into Inferno,’ as Mr. 
Tiffany styles it, occupied two years, and its results are em- 
bodied in a memorial addressed to the Legislature of the state, 
in which is set forth eloquently in terrible detail the horrors she 
had witnessed, the condition of utter degradation and misery of 
the inmates of the jails and almshouses, revealing “‘many 
things,’’ as she wrote, ‘‘from which her woman’s nature shrank 
with peculiar sensitiveness.’’ It was during this investigation 
into the jails and almshouses of her state that her attention 
was called incidentally to the condition of the pauper insane 
who were there confined. Her reference to these unfortunate 
creatures opens with this paragraph: ‘‘I proceed, gentlemen, 
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briefly, to call your attention to the present state of insane 
persons confined within the Commonwealth in cages, closets, 
cellars, stables, pens; chained, naked—beaten with rods and 
lashes into obedience.”’ 

To this class, the pauper insane, ‘‘those most helpless of God’s 
creatures’’ as she elsewhere calls them, her labors for the rest of 
her life were to be more particularly devoted. Yet she never 
ceased to strive earnestly and with marked success to improve 
the condition of the jails and almshouses of her native country 
and advance in every way the cause of prison reform, and of 
philanthropy in general, whenever it was in her power to do so. 

We who are privileged to live in the last decade of this nine- 
teenth century find it difficult to realize the condition of the un- 
fortunate pauper insane all over the world when Miss Dix 
entered on her ministry of mercy, just fifty years ago. Now 
we see handsome and commodious structures erected especially 
for the insane, surrounded generally by well-kept, park-like 
grounds. Entering, we find airy, well-lighted corridors, ex- 
quisitely clean and home-like dormitories, sitting rooms com- 
fortably furnished, attendants kind, gentle, and attentive, and 
patients, who are rarely, if ever, subject to any physical 
restraint, looking generally well cared for and contented ; and 
then we know, before all this, that everything that science and 
humanity can accomplish is being done to minister to the mind 
diseased ; that every effort is made to restore the reason when 
it is possible, or if not, to make the condition of the afflicted 
ones as cheerful and bright as may be. How different this from 
the treatment meted out to the unfortunate pauper insane in 
this Canada of ours, and indeed, all over this continent and even 
in the most civilized countries of Europe fifty years ago. And 
how much, how very much, of this beneficent and blessed change 
is due to the indefatigable exertions and lasting influence of 
Miss Dix. 

Miss Dix’s memorial fell like a bombshell, says Mr. Tiffany, 
into the Legislature of Massachusetts. But it proved success- 
ful. A bill was passed by a large majority providing additional 
accommodation at Worcester for 200 insane persons. In this 
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her first great legislative battle, Miss Dix had as allies her old 
friend Dr. Channing, the celebrated Dr. S. G. Howe, then a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature, and the Hon. Horace 
Mann, a leading educational reformer. 

We next find Miss Dix in Rhode Island, where the condition 
of the pauper insane was quite as deplorable as in Massachu- 
setts. Here she astonished her friends by her success in obtain- 
ing from a wealthy business man (who up to that time had 
never contributed to any benevolent or charitable object) a sum 
of $50,000 to increase the accommodation for the insane in that 
state. But Miss Dix was soon convinced that the evil which she 
was striving to remedy was so vast and widespread that no pri- 
vate benevolence could adequately cope with it. She saw clearly 
that it was only through the intervention of the Legislature of 
each state that the large amount necessary for the purpose could 
be provided. The Herculean task, therefore, to which Miss Dix 
proceeded to address herself was to induce the Legislature of 
each separate state to take immediate measures to provide suit- 
able asylums for the accommodation of the insane within their 
borders. And to this work she was to devote all her energies 
and resources for the next thirteen or fourteen years, indeed, we 
might say for the rest of her long life. 

It is impossible here to enumerate the results of her indefati- 
gable labors in that time. Suffice it to say, that within the next 
ten years she carried as Mr. Tiffany phrases it ‘‘ the Legislatures 
of New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Maryland.’’ Having through her impressive plead- 
ings induced these several Legislatures to appropriate grants 
varying from $50,000 to $200,000 for the purpose of erecting 
suitable state asylums for the pauper insane of the state. 

‘‘The amount of labor, physical, mental, and emotional, 
involved in conducting these campaigns, and no other word but 
‘campaigns’ can adequately characterize them, was,’’ writes 
Mr. Tiffany, ‘‘enormous.’’ Happily the beneficial results were 
equally enormous! But even these astonishing labors did not 
exhaust the energies of Miss Dix. 
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During this same period she laid this ‘‘ Canada of ours’’ under 
a deep debt of gratitude, for she succeeded through her influ- 
ence in establishing two entirely new asylums in these British 
Provinces, one at Halifax, Novia Scotia and the other at St. 
Johns, Newfoundland. She had, moreover, as early as 1843 
mmorialized the Provincial Parliament of Canada “to erect an 
asylum in Toronto,’’ and Sir Charles Metcalfe, then Governor 
General of Canada, in writing to her, ascribes the erection of 
that much needed asylum mainly to her efforts and labors. 
Nor are these the only things for which we in British America 
have to thank Miss Dix’s ever active and catholic benevolence, 
‘‘a benevolence which ignored custom’s lines and overleaped 
the barriers of international Chinese walls.’’ 

While she was engaged in asylum work at St. Johns, New- 
foundland, in 1853, a fearful storm occurred, attended with 
appalling shipwrecks and loss of life on that terrible ‘“‘ Grave- 
yard of Ships,’’ Sable Island, a Canadian island off the coast of 
Novia Scotia. So deeply impressed was Miss Dix by the 
accounts of these frightful shipwrecks that she resolved to make 
a voyage to this dreaded locality ‘‘to study on the spot whether 
something more effective could not be devised for the safety of 
those exposed to such frightful perils.’”’ Finding the boats at 
the Relief Station on the island, and the life saving apparatus 
generally far behind the requirements of the day she, through 
her friends at Boston and New York, speedily raised funds suffi- 
cient to supply the island with life boats of the most approved 
kind, and with a full equipment of life-saving apparatus. She 
had not long to wait for the reward of her labors in this case. 
Within twenty-four hours after the landing of her boats and 
other apparatus, the ship ‘‘ Acadia,’’ of Antwerp, was wrecked 
on the island. Through the means of Miss Dix’s boats all the 
passengers and crew (180 souls) were rescued from the wreck 
and safely landed. But for these boats all must have perished. 

Nothing has been said in reference to the work done by Miss 
Dix during this period in the reformation of jails and alms- 
houses, and on this branch of her labors Mr. Tiffany gives but 
scanty information, but her friend, Horace Mann, assures us 
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that the work done by her in this way ‘‘ would make as wonder- 
ful a record as her more especial work in behalf of the insane. 

This first period of Miss Dix’s labors, which in the earlier 
part had been a continuous series of brilliant successes, was 
destined to close in a most bitter disappointment—the defeat, in 
1851, of the bill passed by Congress granting 12,500 acres of the 
public domain for the benefit of the indigent insane, the idiots, 
the epileptic, and deaf and dumb of the Union. After a Con- 
gressional campaign (as her biographer terms it) of six years, 
during which she displayed the most unwearying patience, 
energy, and tact, she had, at last after innumerable disappoint- 
ments, succeeded in getting ‘‘her bill’’ passed through both 
Houses of Congress in the same session; thus apparently securing 
beyond a peradventure the success of the measure. But, alas, it 
was not to be—at the last moment the bill was most unex- 
pectedly vetoed by the president, Franklin Pierce, and thus six 
years of most anxious work was rendered fruitless. Whether 
this veto was on Constitutional grounds we need not stop to con- 
sider, but any one who reads the graphic account Miss.Dix gave 
in the memorial which she laid before Congress in 1848, of the 
condition of the vast and miserable assemblage of idiots, epi- 
leptic and insane paupers scattered by thousands through the 
jails and poorhouses of the states, lacerated with ropes, bound 
with chains, scourged with rods, and subject to every species of 
outrageous violations, cannot wonder at her appeal to the nation 
on behalf of these unfortunate creatures who through the provi- 
dence of God are wards of the nation and claimants on the 
sympathy and care of the public. Much less can we feel 
surprised that the failure of her benevolent efforts, when their 
success seemed secure, should have crushed her to the earth, 
prostrated mentally and physically by the blow. Absolute rest 
and change were imperatively necessary, and in October, 1854, 
she again became an inmate of the home of her old friends, the 
Rathbones of Liverpool. 

In the following February, Miss Dix resumed her labors, after 
her brief sojourn at Liverpool and a hurried visit to Ireland. 
At Edinburgh she entered into the second period of her life- 
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work. We find her there visiting the public institutions of the 
city and the private establishments for the insane, all of which 
she considered preéminently bad. 

The Scotch medical men resented, perhaps not unnaturally, 
the intrusion into their domain of this foreigner and woman, 
this ‘‘American invader.’’? But notwithstanding their oppo- 
sition, she made her examinations, which resulted immediately, 
through her influence with the government in England, in the 
issue of a lunacy commission to inquire into the condition of 
the Scotch asylums, and eventually, in 1857, in the passing of 
an act revolutionizing the lunacy laws of Great Britain, and in 
her biographer’s words ‘inaugurating a new epoch in humane 
and adequate provision for the insane, especially the pauper in- 
sane of Scotland.’’ 

Here, as everywhere else, one meets with striking illustrations 
of the extraordinary personal influence, personal magnetism, if 
you choose, which Miss Dix exercised over the minds of those 
with whom she was brought in contact, leaving them so im- 
pressed with her ideas, so inspired by her enthusiasm that they 
could be relied on, after her departure from the scene, to carry 
out her schemes on the lines and in the manner which she had 
laid down, and with something even of her zeal and energy. 

After her work in Scotland, Miss Dix was again forced by a 
combination of physical ailments, to rest for a season. She 
found a restful home with her friends, Dr. and Mrs. Tuke, of 
York, where she spent several weeks, ‘‘ very feeble, but not 
helpless and never cheerless,’’ as she herself writes. Some time 
before this her attention had been directed by an accident, or by 
what she calls a ‘‘lead of providence,’’ to the wretched condi- 
tion of the pauper insane in the Channel Islands. There she felt 
she was now called by duty and as soon as her health permitted 
she was found in Jersey. Her stay here though limited to a 
few weeks, was long enough to enable her, with the assistance of 
Dr. Van Leaven, an eminent philanthropist resident in Jersey, 
to induce the local authorities to pledge themselves to erect a 
suitable building for one hundred pauper patients—a pledge 
which unfortunately it took thirteen years to translate into action. 
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To gather up her strength, Miss Dix spent a few months with 
her friends, the Rathbones, in Switzerland, where ‘‘beyond the 
reach of the sounds of the afflicted ones,’’ she could yield her- 
self up to the enjoyment of the glorious scenery around her 
before engaging in her work on the continent of Europe. She 
entered upon these European explorations equipped apparently 
but poorly for the task, being in feeble health, alone, and 
entirely ignorant of all the European languages, excepting 
French, of which she had only a slight knowledge ; and yet she 
had no difficulty, she tells us, in finding her way into all the 
hospitals, prisons and other institutions which she chose to visit, 
carrying with her apparently some mysterious power which 
acted like an open sesame to all those places, usually closed 
against the curious. 

In twelve months she traversed Italy, Greece, Turkey, Austria, 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, Holland, and Belgium, returning by 
way of France to England. ‘‘ Day by day,’’ writes Mr. Tiffany, 
‘she patiently explored the asylums, prisons and poorhouses, of 
every place in which she set her foot, glad to her heart’s core 
when she found anything to commend and learn a lesson from, 
and patiently striving, wherever she struck the traces of igno- 
rance, neglect, or wrong, to right the evil by direct appeal to the 
highest authorities, and by the distribution of books and reports, 
embodying clear information as to the best methods of hospital 
or prison construction and modes of treatment. How much she 
thus effected in the way of correcting abuses and stimulating 
the minds of earnest workers for humanity, will be known only 
‘‘when the secrets of all hearts are revealed.’’ Her journeys 
were confined, she tells us, ‘‘to those places where hospitals or 
the want of hospitals called her.’’ She writes with some sur- 
prise apparently, that ‘‘for the insane in the hospitals in Peters- 
burg and Moscow she had nothing to ask.’’ They possessed 
every comfort and all needed care. Again she found a very well 
directed Mohammedan hospital at Constantinople and an excel- 
lent asylum at Naples in King Bomba’s territory ; but one of the 
worst of all at Rome, under the shadow of the Vatican! With 
reference to this last she had an interesting interview with Pope 
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Pius IX., with whose saintliness and benignity she was much 
impressed. 

How literally does this second ‘‘circumnavigation of charity,’’ 
writes her biographer, recall Edmund Burke’s tribute to Howard 
after the earliest one made by him in this same cause. ‘‘ He 
has visited all Europe—not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces, or the stateliness of temples; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur; not to form 
a scale of the curiosities of modern art ; not to collect medals, or 
collate manuscripts: but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; 
to plunge into the infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions 
of sorrow and pain; to take the gauge and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, 
to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare 
and collate the distresses of all men in all countries. His plan 
is original; and it is as full of genius as it is of humanity. It 
was a voyage of discovery; a circumnavigation of charity.’’ 

On her return to her native country in 1856, with which the 
third period of her work begins,* Miss Dix was met by urgent 
appeals for assistance and advice from all parts of the Union 
and even from Canada. New asylums were needed here, ex- 
tensions there. Managers of asylums established through her 
agency before she left for Europe sorely needed her guidance 
and advice in carrying on their work. The four years which 
elapsed before the outbreak of the Civil War were years of un- 
remitting activity. ‘‘They were marked,’’ writes Mr. Tiffany, 
“‘by obtaining larger appropriations of money, for purely 
benevolent purposes, than probably it was ever given to any 
mortal in the Old or the New World to raise.’’ Many new 
asylums were established and nearly all the old ones extended. 
To accomplish these results much traveling was necessary. 
Indeed, during that time Miss Dix visited nearly all the states 
and Canada, and wherever she went she was met with a warm 


* The writer of this article thinks it not out of place to mention here that during a 
decade of the years included in this portion of Miss Dix’s philanthropic mission, 
namely, from 1859 to 1869, he was a member of the first Board of Inspectors of Asylums 
and Prisons in Canada. From the character of his official duties at that time, he 
naturally took a special interest in the marvelous work then being done in the same 
field by Miss Dix—both in her own country and in Canada. 
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and cordial reception, as though she were an old friend. In 
far-off Texas even, the keeper of a tavern on a lonely prairie 
assured her ‘‘That there was a home for her in every house in 
Texas.’’ ‘My eyes fill with tears,’’ she writes, ‘‘at the homely 
heart-warm welcome, the confidence, the cordial good will with 
which my countrymen receive me everywhere.”’ 

One of the last things accomplished by Miss Dix in the cause 
of the insane before the outbreak of the war was the extension 
of the state asylum of South Carolina. Her letter from Colum- 
bia, dated December, 1860, respecting this, reads like Czesar’s 
celebrated ‘‘veni, vidi, vici’’ despatch. ‘I had no time to lose 
and at once saw,’’ so she writes, ‘‘the Senate and House Com- 
mittees, reasoned, explained, persuaded, urged, till I secured a 
unanimous report from these parties to their respective bodies, 
in favor of an extension by new wings of the State Hospital for 
the Insane.’’ She adds in the same letter “‘ my bill has passed 
both Senate and Heuse by almost unanimous vote and I go 
hence to attend to some hospital interests at Charleston, 8. C.’’ 

On the breaking out of the war Miss Dix hurried to Washing- 
ton feeling that her duty lay near military hospitals for the 
time. Where misery was likely to be the greatest, there she 
thought she was most needed, and there she ought to be. She 
was at once appointed superintendent of women nurses for the 
general and military hospitals, with almost unlimited powers—a 
position which well-nigh overwhelmed her with the “ Atlas 
weight of cares and responsibilities ’’ which it brought upon her. 
Through the whole of the four long years of the war, old, 
wearied, and well-nigh worn out as she was, she never relaxed 
in her devotion to her new work. ‘‘ Unflinchingly,’’ writes 
Mr. Tiffany, ‘‘did she remain at her post, organizing bands of 
nurses, forwarding supplies, inspecting hospitals, and in many 
a case of neglect and abuse making her name a salutary terror.”’ 

At the close of the conflict, Mr. Staunton, the secretary of 
war, feeling how great a debt the country owed to the woman 
who had been the first on the ground and the last to quit the 
post of duty, appealed to her to know in what shape it would be 
most agreeable to her to have her services recognized, a vote 
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of money from Congress being one of the modes suggested. The 
answer was worthy of the patriotic woman— “The flag of 
my country.”’ A beautiful set of the national colors was 
accordingly specially prepared for her and forwarded to her 
with a suitable order from the War Department, acknowledging 
her inestimable services for the care, succor and relief of the 
sick and wounded soldiers on the battle fields, in camps and 
hospitals during the war. 

For the eighteen months following the war Miss Dix found 
herself involved in works of various kinds arising out of it. 
Commissions from dying soldiers, involving endless correspond- 
ence with their families, also care of the many nurses invalided 
in their work and left poor and unprovided for, for whom she 
became a sort of ‘‘volunteer pension agent.’’ Moreover she 
assisted with her characteristic energy in the patriotic work of 
erecting the monument which now stands in the national cem- 
etery at Hampton, Virginia, ‘‘In memory of the Union soldiers 
who died to maintain the laws.”’ 


With the close of the war begins the fourth act of this remark- 
able life drama. 


Miss Dix, now sixty-five years of age, once more assumes her 
asylum work, ‘‘ never relaxing,’’ writes Mr. Tiffany, ‘‘in the 
fidelity with which she pursued it, till, at the age of eighty she 
retired, incapacitated for further service, to the shelter grate- 
fully tendered her by the board of managers of the asylum in 
Trenton, N. J., her ‘‘firstborn child.’”’ The condition of the 
asylums in the South after the war was most deplorable, partly 
from the utter impoverishment of the whole country and partly 
from their being under the control of Legislatures packed with 
‘brutal plantation negroes.’’ Earnest appeals came to her 
for help and advice, and she at once answered the appeal. 
From Maine to Texas, from New York to San Francisco, she is 
perpetually on the wing, visiting the asylums wherever she goes 
and bringing help and comfort to the miserable. She also re- 
sumes her old inspection of almshouses and jails, and finds all 
sadly defective and inadequate. No wonder that a cry of 
despair again and again breaks out in her letters to her 
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friends at this time at the apparent failure of all her efforts ! 

But notwithstanding these occasional despondent utterances, 
her labors during these, the concluding years of her active life, 
were attended with most cheering results. In 1868 a new hos- 
pital for the insane, was, through her influence, opened at New 
Haven, Connecticut, and in the same year she secured from the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania an appropriation of $200,000 for a 
third hospital in the northeastern district of that state. ‘‘One 
by one,’’ writes Mr. Tiffany, ‘‘she now took up the cause of the 
many asylums she had founded, laboring indefatigably toward 
their restoration and enlargement and toward infusing into the 
minds of new Legislatures liberal and rational ideas on the 
whole subject of the treatment of insanity.’’ It cannot be 
denied that Miss Dix’s visits to asylums at this time were re- 
garded by the superintendents and others in authority with 
somewhat mixed feelings. While all were ready to acknowledge 
her intimate acquaintance with every detail of the management 
of asylums and the treatment of the insane, while they could 
not fail to regard Miss Dix as a very ‘‘ Angel of Mercy”’ so far 
as the helpless patients were concerned, yet they could not 
forget that she was also in her own person a very ‘‘commission 
of lunacy,’’ so quick was she to detect, so severe to censure any 
shortcoming or neglect on the part of those to whom the care of 
these unfortunates was entrusted. 

But her labors for the insane did not by any means exhaust 
all that Miss Dix accomplished in these latter years for the good 
of her fellow-creatures. ‘‘It was noted,’’? writes Mr. Tiffany, 
‘that whenever any great calamity occurred like the terrible 
fires which destroyed such large portions of Chicago and Boston, 
Miss Dix was sure to be on the spot with sums of money which 
she had collected from her friends and quietly and judiciously ° 
searching out for herself when help was most needed, or what 
persons already on hand could be relied upon to expend the 
fund most wisely.”’ 

Alas! the end of this marvelous career of all-embracing phi- 
lanthrophy was near. In October, 1881, worn out with fatigue, 
Miss Dix, now in her eightieth year, went for temporary rest to 
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her favorite hospital home, the Trenton Asylum in New Jersey. 
Her earthly journey was never resumed. Learning of her very 
serious illness and that it was unlikely she would ever be strong 
enough to leave the institution, the managers by unanimous 
vote invited her to end her days under the roof of the institu- 
tion she had founded and loved so much, as its revered and 
honored guest—an invitation which she unhesitatingly and grate- 
fully accepted; and most fitting and proper it was (as Mr. 
Tiffany says) that this woman who had known no home for the 
greater part of her long life, who had lived always for the public 
good, should end her days not in a private house but in one of 
those institutions which she had herself called into existence. 

‘It is consolatory to know that during the four years that 
Miss Dix was destined to linger on in her hospital home, she 
was not forgotten by her friends; not only was she ministered 
to by faithful and loving ones in the asylum, but she was cheered 
by the visits of many superintendents and friends from all parts 
of the country, and was continually receiving ‘testimonials of 
love and veneration’ from men and women foremost in all good 
works throughout the country, as well as from kindred spirits 
on the other side of the Atlantic.”’ 

What manner of person, one naturally asks, was it by whom 
these almost incredible wonders were accomplished? Surely 
this weak and delicate woman, with her refined and intellectual 
nature, her low, soft voice, this woman shrinking from every- 
thing coarse and vulgar, and hating publicity, for such was 
Miss Dix, surely she was not the champion one would select ‘‘ to 
battle with the miseries of the time,’’ to visit the scenes of suf- 
fering and wretchedness, to lift aloft the flag of humanity, to 
plead the cause of the prisoner and the maniac with Legislatures 
“ and Congresses, before presidents and popes. But One who sees 
not with man’s eyes, and judges not with man’s judgment, made 
the selection, and assuredly the instrument was found well fitted 
for the work. For Providence had endowed her with special 
gifts which more than compensated for the apparent physical 
and mental disqualifications which have been noticed. In the 
first place she had an exhaustless fund of compassion, a con- 
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straining desire to help the suffering and distressed ; in other 
words she possessed abundantly that ‘“‘ most excellent gift of 
charity,’’ and with that were united an inflexible resolution, an 
iron will, a dauntless courage, and a marvelous personal magne- 
tism. 

When we know that these exceptional moral and intellectual 
gifts were the gifts of a sweet and attractive woman, whose 
appeals were always made with great simplicity and directness, 
but with touching eloquence and fervor we cease to wonder at 
the extraordinary influence she exercised over those with whom 
she came in contact, we begin to understand how it came to pass 
that hard-headed, close-fisted men, that Legislatures and Con- 
gresses felt irresistibly constrained to do her bidding, and place 
their riches at her disposal for the charitable and benevolent 
work which she had at heart. 

For such a woman with infinite compassion in her heart and 
an infinite constraining desire to relieve suffering and distress, 
one can also understand that so long as her weak frame could 
hold out there could not be any voluntary cessation from her 
labors, any folding of the hands to rest, so long as there were 
any unfortunate and afflicted ones ‘‘ feeling through darkness for 
the hand of help,’’ and calling upon her for sympathy and aid. 
Little matter to her what the creed, what the color, what the 
nationality of the sufferers. Enough that they were men or 
women who needed help. To every cry of distress her ear was 
open come whence it might. 

Familiar she was, as few others have ever been, with every 
note on the gamut of human misery, every tone of ‘‘the still 
sad music of humanity,’’ and each one was sure to touch a 
responsive chord in her sympathetic breast. The appeal once 
heard, ‘‘come over and help us,’’ whether uttered by the 
wretched maniac in Nova Scotia, New Foundland, or Scotland, 
or by those in the ‘‘dark dismal dungeons” of the Channel 
Island houses for the insane, or by those perishing unregarded 
on the surf-beaten reefs of Sable Island, she was as ready to 
obey the summons, as willing to spend and be spent in the 
service of the sufferer, as ever she had been to plead the cause 
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of the helpless and afflicted ones in the almshouses, the jails, 
and the asylums of her native land. Assuredly she might, if 
any one could, have taken as the legend of her shield, the noble 
sentiment of the heathen poet, Homo sum; nil humani a me 
alienum puto.* 

In the foregoing brief sketch, for the facts of which I am in- 
debted to Mr. Tiffany’s admirable biography, I have endeavored 
to indicate the infinite variety and enormous amount of practi- 
cal benevolent and philanthropic work brought to a successful 
issue by Miss Dix during her life. The story reads like a 
romance—and yet the sketch is very imperfect and incomplete, 
as I have been, of necessity, compelled from want of space to 
pass over unnoticed a large portion of her successful labors. In 
concluding, I think Iam warranted in saying that it would be 
difficult to point to any man or woman in any age or country 
who has labored so lovingly, so unweariedly, so wisely, and so 
well, to succor the sons and daughters of affliction, to lift the 
burden of the poor and suffering, and especially to bring com- 
fort and hope to the most ‘‘helpless of all God’s creatures,’’ the 
indigent insane. 

Surely the name of Dorothy Lynde Dix will be held in 
honored and grateful remembrance so long as we have with us 
the poor, the prisoner, and the maniac. 

E. A. MEREDITH. 


* Tam a man, and whatever affects my brother man has interest for me. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SILVER QUESTION. 


BY JOHN S. HOPKINS. 


ELIEVING the columns of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

POLITICS are open, and its many thoughtful readers ready 

to hear the other side of any political proposition, not generally 

agreed upon and definitely determined, I therefore desire to 

present for consideration, another solution of ‘‘ The Silver Ques- 

tion.’”’ A short way sometimes to state one’s position is to deny 
the correctness of another’s. 

While Mr. William P. St. John, president of the Mercantile 
National Bank of New York, is on the rigkt road toward a solu- 
tion of ‘‘ The Silver Question,’’ I do not think he is quite in the 
middle of the road, yet he is not so far away as our “ Free- 
Coinage-15-to-1-or-20-to-1”’ fellow-citizens are, and they are not 
so far from the middle of the road as the “‘ legal-tender-paper- 
money-without-gold-or-silver-backing’’ fellows are. 

I believe I am in the middle of the road, as is said in Kansas, 
and let me state why I think so, and if others are not there, how 
they can get there. 

First—Let our mints receive without limit, all deposits of 
gold and silver bullion of the United States and issue therefor 
legal tender notes of the United States in amounts of one, two, 
three, five, ten and other denominations, equal to the bullion 
value of gold and silver presented to the mints for deposit, 
which legal tender notes shal! be redeemable, on request of the 
note holder, in gold and silver bullion (not generally in coin, 
only specially as hereinafter stated) at the option and conven- 
ience of the United States. 

Second—Let the United States refuse to receive foreign sil- 
ver, and issue silver certificates therefor at its market value, 
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as long as the United States may and can obtain from the mints 
of the United States, silver at the world’s market value thereof. 

Third—All now outstanding gold and silver certificates, all 
coin money of the United States, and all paper money of the 
United States, make redeemable when presented, in gold and 
silver bullion, at the market value of gold or silver bullion, 
when presented. ; 

Fourth—If any person should desire in coin value, instead of 
bullion value, his one, two, three, five or ten dollar certificate, 
let the United States specially coin a dollar’s worth of gold or a 
dollar’s worth of silver for each dollar named in his certificate, 
and make said coin money again redeemable in gold or silver 
bullion, according to the market value thereof, as above stated. 

Fifth—Let these paper dollars, redeemable in a dollar’s worth 
of gold or silver, be a legal tender for a dollar’s worth of any 
thing—any commodity, any obligation, any indebtedness. 

The result of such action on the part of the government, in 
my opinion, would be: that such paper dollar certificates would 
be more acceptable than gold or silver coin dollars. That such 
certificates would buy at all times and all places on earth, a 
dollar’s worth of gold, a dollar’s worth of silver, a dollar’s worth 
of wheat, wool, cotton, meat, or a dollar’s worth of any com- 
modity, dnd honestly pay a dollar’s worth of any debt. That 
such certificates would never fluctuate in value, while gold, 
silver, corn, meat, brass, copper, cotton, and every other com- 
modity do fluctuate. That the people would have plenty of 
sound money without any ‘‘fiat’’ in it; a stable, unvarying 
unit, or thing, for measuring values—a paper dollar. 

We would have a piece of paper worth at all times a dollar’s 
worth of gold or a dollar’s worth of silver, not a coin of gold 
worth one hundred cents of gold bullion one day and eighty- 
five cents another day, and a silver coin worth one hundred 
cents of silver bullion one day and fifty-eight cents another day, 
each kind and piece of coin varying more or less according to 
the market value of bullion, as a coin dollar always has and 
always will to a greater or less extent. 

Free coinage advocates should not complain, for they could 
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get a dollar for every dollar’s worth of gold or silver. Bi- 
metallists should not complain, as gold and silver would soon 
grow toa ‘‘natural parity.’”’ Only ‘‘gold-bugs’’ and ‘‘paper- 
money-backed-by-faith’’ men would or could find fault. 

By this plan the volume of money would be sufficient and be- 
come steady, and would not vary according to the caprice of the 
governmental party in power. The loss by abrasion and the ex- 
pense of coining gold and silver, which is millions annually, 
would be saved. 

The assertion made by Mr. VanBuren Denslow, LL.D., in his 
‘Principles of the Economic Philosophy of Society,’’ page 335, 
that ‘‘money coined is far less variable than the bullion of 
which it is made,’’ would no longer prove true, if all attempts of 
the government to make something worth less than a dollar 
equal to a dollar could be checked. 

This plan would make the paper dollar the measure of value 
of all things, instead of having coin money of changeable value, 
the measure of value. 

There is nothing desirable in using a gold or silver yard stick, 
or a gold or a silver bushel measure, or a gold or a silver pound 
weight, but let us have these certificates, redeemable in a dollar’s 
worth of gold or silver, as gold and silver sells in the market of 
the world, and for the very best of reasons, that is, the limited 
amount of gold and silver, is the best natural measure (far 
better than a Congressional one) of the quantity or volume of 
money, quantity or volume being the one great essential of the 
thing used to measure values, and there is just enough of the 
natural quantity of gold and silver together, on which to base 
sound paper money. 

Let us remonetize silver immediately and place silver and gold 
on the same financial plane. No one is quite ready yet to do 
business on faith, or the promises of the government to pay. If 
we find we have not sufficient currency of good solid paper 
money to meet the commercial wants of a rapidly developing 
nation, let us monetize in addition to gold and silver, some other 
valuable metal, and issue dollar certificates therefor. 

We should stick to the old half bushel, the yard stick, and ‘‘a 
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pound is a pound the world ’round.’”’ Let us not “‘ deyardalize”’ 
the yard stick or ‘“‘ depoundize’’ the pound or ‘‘smallerize’’ the 
gold dollar to the temporary benefit of the debtor and temporary 
injury of the creditor classes. But let the government receive 
of the silver miners, their silver at the world’s market value of 
silver, and for no more, as a backing to these certificates ; and 
receive of the gold miners, their gold at the world’s market 


value of gold, and for no more, as a backing for these certifi- 
cates. 


Then the producers of a dollar’s worth of corn, wheat, cotton, 
lumber, meat, wool, butter, eggs, lead, iron and of all other 
things, can get a dollar’s worth of silver or a dollar’s worth of 
gold, and no more and no less, for the same through this repre- 
sentative money, these gold and silver certificates. 

JoHN 8S. HopKIns. 





WEALTH AND ITS DISTRIBUTION* 


BY E. N. DINGLEY. 


HE PRESENT prevailing spirit of unrest and discontent 
among the masses, is due somewhat to a failure to under- 
stand and appreciate the full significance of property or wealth, 
and the modern methods of its acquisition and distribution. It 
is true that there are many millionaires and many times as many 
poor. It is true that the summer sun, God’s gift to all, shines 
equally upon the palace and the hovel, dazzling the one and con- 
suming other. But unless it can be shown that the property and 
material wealth credited to the former, and expressed in dollars 
and cents, has been reduced to possession by methods in conflict 
with law and equity, there is no vulnerable point at which the 
possessors of it can be assailed. Let us examine this point. 


ACQUISITION OF WEALTH. 


Blackstone says: ‘‘ Necessity begat property.’’ Writers may 
differ as to how property once belonging to everybody becomes 
the exclusive property of somebody ; but all agree that occu- 
pancy originally secured title. The entire territory now com- 
prised within the confines of the United States, originally 
belonged to the Indian tribes that occupied it. It, however, was 
acquired by European countries by means of discovery and a 
rude mockery of purchase. The thirteen colonies in North 
America existed by right of English charters, the land in theory 
and by right belonging to the king of England. The Revolu- 
tion settled the title of this territory in the hands of first, the 
Confederacy of States, and finally the United States, and all sub- 
sequent grants of land were made to newly formed states or 
individuals by the United States. 


* (Suggested by an article inthe June Number of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLI- 
TICs, entitled: “‘ The Danger of the Hour.’’] 
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Can anything be clearer than that the title to real estate 
acquired by descent or purchase, and now in cxclusive posses- 
sion, is founded on law, equity, justice and common sense? 
The old common law, upon which our law is founded, recognized 
the right and title to property acquired by escheat, occupancy, 
prescription, forfeiture, and alienation, which latter included 
by deed, by matter of record, by special custom and by devise. 
If then, real property is thus legally reduced to possession by 
means of a system founded on customs, tradition, and humanity, 
and standing the test of time, there ought not to be any real 
danger lurking therein. But if there is, what remedy can be 
applied save that of wholesale seizure and confiscation, which no 
sane man would advise? It is precisely the same with personal 
property, title to which under the common law could be acquired 
by occupancy, by prerogative, by forfeiture, by custom, by suc- 
cession, by marriage, by judgment, by grant, by contract, by 
bankruptcy, by testament and by administration. Title to per- 
sonal property acquired in any of these ways cannot be disputed. 

‘But the progress of society, its rapid growth, materially and 
industrially, has broadened the field for the acquisition of 
wealth. Inventions, labor saving machines, discoveries and 
newly applied sciences,- have completely tranformed the 
methods of production ; speculation in many forms anticipates 
production and increase; while an ingenious system of credits 
and discounts facilitates the exchange and distribution of wealth. 
The wealth of the nineteenth century comprises hundreds of 
items that were not dreamed of in Blackstone’s time. In other 
words, with the advance of civilization have come new elements 
which enter into the problem—elements which are not suscepti- 
ble of lineal or cubical measurement, but are due to the growth 
and condition of society, the progress of the world and the 
genius of man. And yet these new-found elements are valuable, 
can be reduced to constructive, if not absolute possession, and 
constitute wealth which can be expressed in dollars and cents. 

UNEARNED INCREMENTS. 

We hear a great deal about the “‘unearned increment.’’ We 

are told that the owner of a piece of land is not entitled to the 
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rise in value due to the growth of the community. It is argued 
that the owner of railway shares is not entitled to the rise in 
value due to the growth and development of the country through 
which the road runs, or due to any other cause for that matter: 
The toilers in the field and at the bench join in condemning a 
social and economical system that allows them to labor for ten 
hours a day for merely a comfortable living, while their neigh- 
bor, with apparently no labor at all, accumulates a fortune. 
The latter, it is maintained, grasps wealth by absorbing the pro- 
duct of, or the result of, the labor of others—fattens, in other 
words, off this mysterious ‘‘ unearned increment,’’ at the expense 
of society. Let us examine this for a moment. 

Nature is forever progressive. There is in all these king- 
doms—the animal, vegetable and mineral—a constant evolu- 
tion taking place. By a slow and subtle process, a transforma- 
tion and growth is ever going on. The colt becomes a horse ; 
the seed becomes the grain ; the carbon becomes a brilliant gem ; 
and in all these cases of growth and transformations, there is a 
corresponding increase in value—that is, the article in the sec- 
ond stage is more useful or desirable than in the first. The ques- 
tion arises, who is entitled to the increase in value occasioned 
by no act of man? The farmer plants his seed in the spring 
and in due time finds himself possessed of produce. He buys a 
promising calf and in the course of time finds himself possessed 
of asplendid cow. But why is this physical transformation an 
increment at all? As far as nature is concerned it is merely a 
change of form ; but as far as society is concerned it is an incre- 
ment. So that the essential element to an increment at all, is a 
society having wants to be supplied. 

Is it not precisely the same in the industrial world? A piece 
of leather is by the skill of the artisan, transformed into a pair 
of shoes. To the shoemaker already supplied with shoes, this 
is merely a change in form; but the moment the other element 
is supplied, namely, society, the transformation becomes an incre- 
ment, for the shoes are more valuable to society than the leather. 
But is not the shoemaker entitled to this increment, although he 
had nothing whatever to do with supplying the element 
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that made his shoes more valuable than the leather. And 
is not the farmer entitled to this increment, although he 
had nothing whatever to do with the actual transformation or 
supplying the other element, society? This increment, there- 
fore, is entirely outside the change or transformation, and is due 
to another cause altogether. We are driven to the conclusion, 
then, that all increments, depending as they do upon the exist- 
ence of a society with wants to be supplied, are logical, eco- 
nomical and legitimate. 

A has a piece of land which he has appropriated to his own 
use. He does not alter it materially, but in the course of time a 
legitimate increment takes place because of the existence and 
growth of a society with wants to be supplied. Society cer- 
tainly would not claim the increment in the case of the farmer’s 
seed or cow; neither would it claim the increment in the case of 
the shoemaker’s shoes; nor can it claim the increment in the 
case of A’s piece of land. In all these cases, it is very evident 
that the increment is due, not to the natural or artificial trans- 
formation, but to the existence of a society. Per contra, if society 
does claim the increment in the case of A’s land, it can claim 
the increment in the other cases with equal justice. 

In the complex transaction of the industrial world, it is not 
necessary for those who supply the necessary funds to actually 
have a hand in transforming the goods, in order to be entitled to 
what is known as the increment. The carriages which a corpor- 
ation hires its laborers to build, are just as much the exclusive 
property of the corporation, as though every member thereof 
had individually labored with his hands in working the wood 
and iron into shape. By reason of the advanced methods of 
production on a large scale, there is an economical division of 
labor, and every laborer gets his claim on the value of the pro- 
duct, discounted, so to speak, in the shape of wages. But is 
not the credit in dollars and cents gained by the sale of these 
carriages, a valid one? In the business world, where transac- 
tions are conducted by a system of credits, it is not necessary for 
men to actually help build a railroad or a factory, or dig a mine, 
in order to be entitled to a portion of what is known as the 
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increment ; and such increment is a legitimate object of private 
possession so long as the only essential element is there —a 
growing society with wants to be supplied. 

In the old dispensation, we are taught that the three elements 
in the production of wealth are land, labor, and capital. But 
it must be remembered that there are legitimate forms of wealth 
in which perhaps only one, perhaps none of these elements 
appear. An invention, for instance, is a form of wealth, 
emanating from mental labor, and by means of a patent reduced 
to possession, and bought and sold. A treatise on philosophy or 
mechanics is a product of mental labor, and yet by means of a 
copyright is susceptible of reduction to possession, and becomes 
valuable property, to be bought and sold. The profit which a 
person makes in the purchase and sale of any given article is a 
kind of wealth which properly stands to his credit, although he 
has not actually produced anything. A buys a horse for $100, 
and in the course of a month sells the horse for $200. This $100 
profit stands to A’s credit as a form of wealth, and yet the same 
horse in the hands of its new owner is valued at $200, and placed 
on his credit side as an asset to that amount. The property, 
wealth, assets, or in modern parlance, credits, of an individual, 
firm, or corporation, consist of a variety of things tangible and 
intangible, all subject to increase or decrease according to supply 
and demand and various other causes such as good will, standing 
in the community, growth of population, general confidence, or 
lack of confidence, and so forth. A man may buy a stock of 
goods in a store worth as goods, $5,000; but he may perhaps 
get a bargain if he pays $10,000 for the business, goods and all. 
The extra $5,000 gives to the vender a legitimate wealth or a 
credit, although he, in a sense, did not create that wealth. That 
very day, however, the vender of this business places to his 
credit $10,000—one half in goods, the other half in good will. 
Under this system of credits, there need not be an actual 
increase in the production of the number of any given article, 
in order to have an increase in wealth or credit as far as 
this article is concerned. There is, therefore, an uneconomic 
distinction made between producers and so-called non-producers 
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as to their right to wealth or credit. I do not mean to 
say that one can get something for nothing, or can acquire 
wealth or credit by doing nothing. He must satisfy some 
one that he is giving a just compensation for the wealth or 
credit which he is acquiring, but this compensation may be 
tangible, intangible, mental or physical. It will thus be seen 
that the fortunes which have been and are being accumulated 
by means of this so-called ‘‘unearned increment,’’ are fairly and 
economically obtained. There is no such thing as an ‘‘ unearned 
increment’’ either in the physical or industrial world, except in 
the case of theft. 
DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

Having thus inquired into the various forms and methods of 
acquiring wealth, especially the so-called ‘‘unearned incre- 
ment,’’ and having concluded that all are legitimate and 
economical, let us consider for a moment the distribution of 
wealth or credit. That wealth and credit are unequally di- 
vided, there is no doubt. But why this inequality? It is 
because of the varying social and physical conditions existing 
in humanity; it is because of the different environments with 
which fate and circumstances surround members of society ; it 
is because of the opportunity of one and the lack of opportunity 
of another. If you will tell me why one is born with high 
mental endowment and another with low; if you will tell me 
why one is born in wealth and another in poverty; if you will 
tell me why one has opportunities for acquiring wealth thrust 
upon him and another none, I will tell you why the wealth and 
credits of this world are unevenly distributed. But suppose the 
entire wealth and credits of the United States were divided per 
capita among the population, how long would it be ere the same 
few acquire the great bulk of it again? There is absolutely no 
remedy for this state of affairs as long as the Constitution and 
the laws protect private property. 

CONCENTRATED WEALTH: 

But are not men of great wealth and large credits, blessings 
rather than curses to a community? Are not the great corpora- 
tions, when operated scientifically and economically, blessings to 
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a country? Why should there be so much alarm at the concen- 
tration of tangible wealth and the piling up of credits in the 
hands of afew? It is assumed that when a man has accumulated 
a million dollars, he has deprived 999,999 men of their share of 
the world’s wealth, and thus impoverished them all. No man 
can possibly accumulate a million dollars without employing 
labor to a greater or less extent, and without expending and dis- 
tributing some portion of his already accumulated wealth in the 
accumulation of more. Instead, therefore, of depriving 999,999 
men of their share of the nation’s wealth, a millionaire assists 
in clothing and feeding at least some portion of this 999,999. 
Every person and every corporation that has concentrated 
wealth, not only economizes human labor in the accumulation 
of more wealth, but assists in supporting a large portion of the 
community. 

The tendency of the industrial world is toward concentration 
and combination to economize labor and reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. The man or the men who thus produce or transport 
to consumers, do so at the least possible expenditure of labor to 


the ultimate benefit of mankind. By this means, what were 
once luxuries are to-day within the reach of the masses. 
Codperation is said to be the solution of this vexed question, 
and yet this combination of capital and concentration of com- 
peting groups, is the highest kind of codperation. It places 
great wealth in the hands of a few, but economizes human labor 
and reduces the cost of production. 


INEQUALITY IN DIVISION. 

The assessed valuation of the personal and real property of 
the United States increases so much in a year. To what per- 
centage of this increase is each man, woman, and child entitled? 
The ready answer is, to an amount proportionate to the indi- 
vidual labor contributed by each. But how is this labor to be 
measured? And what kind of labor is to be the criterion and 
unit of measure? And is actual labor the only contribution 
that is to share in the division of the increase? In practice it 
would be found impossible to divide equitably and satisfactorily 
the year’s increase of property by any rule of human device. 
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Cooperation among competing groups and codperation among 
non;competing groups, is tried, and with a measure of success, 
but the final division of the year’s increase in property is still 
unequal. It cannot be otherwise. 

This process is repeated year after year, and the few who have 
property to start with and energy and brains to improve their 
opportunities, acquire the larger percentage of the wealth of 
the nation. But in this unequal distribution it must not be 
assumed that the few actually steal from the many their just 
proportion of wealth. There is always some economical reason 
beyond the control of legislation, why A gets a larger share 
than B; but A does not necessarily acquire some of B’s. On 
the contrary, it is more than likely that in acquiring his large 
portion, A has assisted B in acquiring his small portion. 

AVENUES OF ESCAPE. 

But the situation is not hopeless. The poor are still in the 
midst of us, and want and misery are stalking abroad. The 
amelioration of this condition is the social and economical prob- 
lem of the day. Education toward self-help, free schools, fewer 
improvident marriages, and the eradication of the drink evil 
are some of the avenues of escape. Legislation cannot directly 
raise wages; it cannot permanently raise or lower the price of 
any commodity ; it cannot put wealth into a man’s pocket. It 
can, however, create conditions more favorable to a solution of 
the problem of existence and material progress. 

Legislation cannot take away the sacred rights to life, prop- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. Legislation cannot obliter- 
ate personal ambition, industry, and shrewdness. Legislation 
cannot put brains into a man or woman. But legislation can 
and does very properly, regulate the rights and obligations of 
man to man. ‘Society owes no man a living’’ and ‘‘ Something 
cannot be obtained for nothing,’’ are two axioms which lie at the 
foundation of all true social and material progress. In a study 
of the acquisition and distribution of wealth and of the evident 
evils of our present social structure, these two truisms must not 
be overlooked. 

There is far greater danger from a spread of the doctrines of 
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socialism and anarchism absorbed from our large foreign element, 
than from our millionaires and our corporations with their.con- 
centrated capital, and the present method of the distribution of 
wealth. In nearly all the recent labor troubles, the spirit of 
socialism and anarchism brought here by foreign laborers was 
found dominant ; and this spirit, foreign to our soil and civili- 
zation, fanned by the minds of political demagogues, burst forth 
into a flame threatening to consume both employer and em- 
ployed. Stop this wholesale immigration and give the old 
American spirit of loyalty to home institutions, of love of 
family and home, of trust and confidence between employer and 
employed, an opportunity to assert itself, and the present spirit 
of discontent will at least not grow worse. Well paid Ameri- 
can labor makes happy homes, a good market for American 
products, and gives all a fair share in the nation’s wealth. 

E. N. DINGLEY. 












IS GOLD ANY MORE SOUND AS MONEY THAN SILVER? 


BY GEORGE CANNING HILL. 


HOSE who, from interest or ignorance, set up a concerted 
outery for “‘sound money,” for ‘‘ honest money,’”’ would 
have us think that gold only was that money ; and their constant 
allegation in support of their worship of gold is that it possesses 
an almost unvarying value which entitles it to the exclusive 
name of “‘standard.’’ But the most cursory review of the facts 
of monetary history shows the fallacy of such an assumption. 
Gold appreciates and depreciates as well as silver. Lord 
Beaconsfield openly admitted it in his speech ‘‘in Parliament,’’ 
in March, 1879, the constricting influence on business of every 
kind of a steadily decreasing volume of money then making 
itself more and more felt in England. The gold product of 
Australia and California had been steadily diminishing. The 
continental nations were coming on to a gold basis. Population 
was increasing all the time, and in consequence a greater supply 
of money was needed to carry on its transactions. Yet this sup- 
ply was continually diminishing from the disuse of silver, and 
gold was appreciating because other nations besides England 
were eager to secure their share of it. 

England alone could get along very advantageously on a gold 
basis, but when the other nations came on to it they at once 
became her successful competitors, rendering her coveted advan- 
tage more and more precarious. Lord Beaconsfield confessed 
that a state of affairs had been brought about by gold production, 
‘“‘exactly the reverse of that which it produced at first.’’ He 
said: ‘‘Gold is every day appreciating in value, and as it appre- 
ciates the lower become prices.’’ In other words, the more 
difficult it becomes to procure money, gold being the only 
money, the lower prices fall; and conversely, the greater the 
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supply of money, the higher prices go. This is just what is 
meant by the definition of money as being a measure of values as 
well as a medium of exchange. 

Now, if gold was appreciating every day in England, as Bea- 
consfield admitted, what becomes of the persistently repeated 
expression that it alone possesses an unvarying quality? That 
gold is of standard value, while silver varies like other commod- 
ities? Beaconsfield further stated that it might become neces- 
sary to investigate the causes which are affecting the value of 
the precious metals—gold equally with silver—and to further 
investigate ‘‘the effect which the change in the value of the 
precious metals has upon the industries of the country, and upon 
the continual fall of prices.’’ The adoption of monometallism 
by Germany and France has fitly been described as a stunning 
blow at England’s prosperity, as well as at that of all other 
countries which have blindly adopted her gold policy. Ger- 
many was converted by the sight of the bloated wealth of 
England’s creditor class. She did not take into view the condi- 
tion of her toiling masses, a fiery volcano of revolting and rev- 
olutionary discontent, on whose thin surface rests the whole 
fabric of this greedy creditor dynasty. 

What has not this perilous act of demonetization cost Ger- 
many already? Has it stimulated her industries, the only stay 
and support of modern nations? Has it increased her wealth 
by a corresponding increase of an industrious and contented 
population? On the contrary, the German people have, since 
silver demonetization, been fleeing from their native country in 
such increasing numbers as history never recorded before. 
Statistics assure us that the total emigration from Germany to 
other countries, and chiefly to our own, from 1873 to 1889, 
amounted to 1,546,000 persons. The forbidding statistics of 
illegitimacy and suicide, only serve to confirm this startling tes- 
timony of this popular distress and despair wrought by the same 
cause—a diminishing volume of money, low prices, unemployed 
and insufficiently employed labor, burdensome taxes, and decay- 
ing enterprise. Germany, of course, does not possess those 
recuperative natural resources for a disheartened people which 
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our matchless country can boast, but in any comparative view of 
the case we are not to forget that monometallism works the same 
destroying effects everywhere, and that the rich resources that 
still remain to us are the very things coveted and aimed for by 
this voracious appetite of the foreign creditor class, the aristoc- 
racy of the world’s tyranny, and the last enemy that honest 
industry is summoned to confront. 

And here we see the effects abroad so far of this blind ad- 
herence to gold as the only ‘‘honest money,’’ as the true 
“standard money’”’ of the world. Why is not silver money 
equally ‘‘honest money’’? By whose decree has it come to 
pass, after thousands of years of use as money by the side of 
gold, and the larger portion by far of that long period the 
accepted ‘‘standard money,’’ that silver shall be deposed from 
its high rank and take a lower place among the commodities of 
life instead of continuing to measure their value? The question 
seriously arises, is it within the power, much less the right, of 
any legislation whatever to set aside with a tyrannic absolutism, 
to annul and destroy the function of one of the two recognized ° 
precious metals which the world has by tradition and custom 
together accepted as being one of the most potent factors in its 
progressive civilization? We reluct at a proposition that con- 
tains arbitrary elements inviting such violent hostility. 

They will tell us that silver cannot be ‘“‘honest money’’ and 
“‘sound money’’ because it is no longer par with gold. The 
charge is only nominal. It would be said with stricter truth 
that gold has appreciated, and is at a premium, than that silver 
has depreciated. That obviously is because gold alone is recog- 
nized as money, because its annual production is steadily dimin- 
ishing, and because of the increasing competition among civil- 
ized nations to obtain possession of it. Are not these reasons 
enough for its becoming dearer? In any attempt to restore the 
former parity of gold and silver, too, it is to be kept in mind 
that as silver appreciates, gold depreciates, until the proposed 
monetary equilibrium is secured. There is an almost instinctive 
movement on the part of the two metals to come back into 
money relationship. If one gains, the other correspondingly 
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loses. The action is mutual and automatic. And it is precisely 
and emphatically because of this automatic interaction of the 
two metals as money that they are become the rulers of the 
world’s civilization, assisting, and at the same time measuring, 
its progress, steadying, while stimulating, its energies, and 
answering the needs and solving the problems of our wonder- 
fully diversified modern life. 

Silver will in fact bring per ounce as much of the commodities 
as it ever did. Does that tend to prove the depreciation of its 
value? Its legislative value touches it only on its money side. 
When the legislative function presumes to meddle with and 
dictate to the money function, all experience tells us that it 
mistakenly transcends its limitations. Government is no 
authority for the measuring value of money; that is to be 
looked for in the prices of commodities; its purchasing power is 
its only measuring value. As well believe—as too many now 
believe—that the rate of interest fixes the value of money, as 
that it is or can be fixed by legislation. True, legislation may 
withdraw its measuring power—though under our form of gov- 
ernment such legislation is clearly beyond Constitutional 
authority—but silver still retains its historic place as a medium 
of exchange, and it will retain its place equally with gold to the 
end. Both alike are the money of the world and the twin 
supports of advancing civilization—and such they are likely to 
be so long as our planet is populated. 

So to say that silver is no longer ‘‘honest money” equally 
with gold, simply because it has come under the ban of legisla- 
tive conspiracy, accomplishing its selfish ends by surreptitious 
methods, and at a time when neither of the two metals was in 
use, is to utter a monetary falsehood, for which no sincerely 
honest excuse can be framed or conceived. There is really no 
such fiction as a seventy-eight or a seventy-two cent dollar when 
a Silver dollar will buy what it always would, or an ounce of 
silver will buy as much as it ever would of needed commodities. 
Why not say that a gold dollar—which nobody ever sees, and so 
therefore made the ‘‘standard’’ dollar—is worth $1.22 or $1.28? 
But that is not the fashion of the argument with the creditor 
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dynasty. They do not care to pull the wool over that eye, but 
over the other. 

Instead of persisting in the assertion that one metal used as 
money has depreciated and that the other remains unchanged, 
and that the former metal, therefore, can no longer be sound and 
honest money, the true and only way of forming a correct 
judgment is to compare both metals alike with commodities in 
general, and thus discover the relations of the metals, not to one 
another, but to all other things that are needed and purchasable. 
And the discovery will not fail to be this: that gold and silver 
have both appreciated, the latter in comparatively small 
measure, and the former immensely and ruinously. The reason 
for this great change in the relation of the two metals is 
obviously that one of them, silver, has by mistaken and mis- 
chievous legislation been deprived of its legal tender function. 
But for the limited coinage subsequently allowed to silver, the 
difference in their relation would have been vastly greater than 
it is. 

Silver has lost none of its purchasing power in consequence of 
hostile legislation. Four hundred and twelve and one half 
grains of silver (uncoined) will buy as much of the articles 
that are daily consumed by the people as 4124 grains of silver 
would buy in 1873, when silver bore a premium of three per 
cent over gold. Can it be said, then, that it has fallen in value? 
It is the price of commodities, not arbitrary and artificial legis- 
lation, that fixes its value. Silver has not fallen relatively to 
wheat, cotton, corn, and other commodities. In point of fact, 
it has fallen relatively to nothing but gold ; and that is only a 
delusive fiction, which really means that gold has become dearer, 
in other words, that prices have declined—showing conclusively 
that gold is by no means of that fixed and unchangeable value 
which the interested creditor dynasty would have us think. 

And if gold, equally with silver, rises and falls, appreciates 
and depreciates, why is it any more ‘‘sound”’ and ‘‘honest”’ 
money than is silver? How long ago was it that the proposition 
was made to demonetize gold instead of silver? Germany at 
one time seriously considered it. We of the United States were 
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likewise talking of it. The supply of the yellow metal was 
then $200,000,000 yearly ; now it has droppeed to $124,000,000. 
And with gold alone as legal tender money for all amounts, with 
the annual supply diminishing, and other nations competing 
eagerly for it, how long will it be before falling prices will drag 
down all profits with them, and all further enterprise terminate 
in a universal panic that will precipitate industrial chaos and 
social confusion ? 
THE ENORMOUS LOSS FROM THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

It is important above all things to understand what an enor- 
mous loss of wealth has been suffered by the country in conse- 
quence of the demonetization of silver. Few people have any 
idea of the extent of the actual robbery deliberately committed. 
The accepted estimate is that the silver miners themselves sub- 
mitted to a loss of $8,000,000 a year. How does the case stand 
with the cotton grower, and the wheat raiser? Let us look and 
see. 
When silver was demonetized in 1873, cotton brought 16.4 
cents per pound. Seventeen years later, when silver had not 
equal purchasing power with gold as it had prior to 1873, cotton 
brought 9.9 cents per pound. But for demonetization the price 
would have been the same in 1889 that it was in 1873. The 
yield of 1889 was 3,500,000,000 pounds, which at the price of 
1873 (16.4 cents) would have brought $574,000,000. But inas- 
much as the price was only 9.9 cents per pound, it brought only 
$345,500,000, a clear loss in the single year of 1889 of $227,- 
500,000, caused entirely by the continuous fall in prices in con- 
sequence of the demonetization of silver. 

The average price of cotton for each of these seventeen years— 
1873 to 1889 inclusive—was 13.1 cents per pound. The average 
yield for each of the seventeen years was 5,000,000 bales, of 500 
pounds each, or 2,500,000,000 per year. At the price of 1873 
(16.4 cents) when silver and gold had equal purchasing power, 
the receipts from the sale of) cotton each year would have 
amounted to $410,000,000. But at the average price above 
given (13.1 cents) the receipts each year were only $327,000,000. 
Here is a clear loss of $83,000,000 each year on the cotton pro- 
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duct, amounting to $1,410,000,000 for the seventeen years. 
This vast sum represents just so much loss in the power to pay 
debts and taxes, suffered by the cotton planters of the country, 
because of the demonetization of silver. 

What have the silver miners lost in comparison? At an 
average loss of $8,080,544 each year, which represents, according 
to the report of the director of the mint, the annual difference 
between the commercial and the coinage value of silver during 
eleven years of that period, the total loss to the silver miners of 
the whole United States for the seventeen years ending with 
1889 was $129,287,000. Large as such a total is, what is it in 
comparison with the total loss of nearly a thousand five hundred 
millions, suffered by the cotton planters of the country alone, in 
consequence of the fall of prices from the demonetization of 
silver ? 

Look now at the case of the producers of wheat. What did 
they lose in their power to pay debts and taxes? © Relying for 
the figures on the Bureau of Statistics, and computing average 
yields and prices in the same manner, it appears that the wheat 
growing farmers of the North and West lost in debt-paying and 
tax-paying power during the same period not less than $100,- 
000,000 a year, in consequence of the demonetization of silver. 
That amounted for the seventeen years in question to $1,700,- 
000,000—or almost one-quarter more than the loss to the cotton 
planters. Altogether it was a needless, wasteful, wicked loss to 
these two agricultural interests alone of over $3,000,000,000 in 
debt-paying and tax-paying power. How insignificant appears 
the loss of but $129,287,220 to the silver miners of the whole 
country for the same period in comparison! Yet the taunt is 
kept up that the restoration of silver to its place beside gold is 
demanded chiefly or wholly by the mine owners and the “silver 
states,’’ and therefore for purely selfish reasons. 

Who, then, does profit by this most unreasonable as well as 
unprofitable state of things? Unless some one class of men does 
secure an advantage from it, and an enormous advantage, there 
clearly can be no conceivable motive that was adequate to bring 
it about, and far less to continue it longer. 
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It is the class that, through their machinery of money-lending 
and security-dealing agents, a dependent press, and blind and 
blundering legislation, cry out continually for ‘‘ good money,’’ 
‘‘sound money,’’ ‘‘ honest money,’’ and ‘the best money,” all 
which phrases only mean the dearest money, the money that 
wrings more toil and sweat from labor to obtain it, and makes it 
all the while harder to obtain the necessaries of life even at 
falling prices, 

This ‘‘sound,’”’ ‘‘honest,’’ and ‘‘best’’ money, too, is all the 
time growing dearer and dearer; that is, it is worth more in 
comparison with the commodities it will buy. and even yields a 
diminishing interest on the highest class of securities. Because 
of its dearness, the men of enterprise and energy are forced to 
defer the development of their industrial projects, and therefore 
to decline the employment of labor. Now if gold alone is indeed 
the best money and the only honest money, what is the reason 
of its changing value as a measurer, becoming dearer and 
dearer? It ought to be true that the ‘‘best’’ money is that 
which is subject to the least possible change in its value, and 
consequently could always be depended on to be worth neither 
more nor less to the enterprising borrower and user of it when 
he came to the end of a contract than when he started to begin 
it. That is the one shining virtue of money, and none can be 
either ‘‘ good”’ or ‘“‘honest”’ that does not possess to the utmost 
this universally desired quality of stability in value. This so- 
called ‘‘best money”’ is, in the estimation of the creditor class, 
the dearest money, the hardest to be got by the farmer, the 
mechanic, and the laborer. Calling it by these sounding names 
which appeal to the inherent sincerity and instinctive honesty 
of the masses, is expressly for the purpose of glazing selfish 
motives with fair description. Why not say at once frankly that 
honest money is dear money, and that the dearer it is the more 
honest it is also? 

Now let us briefly contemplate the enormous estimated loss 
from enforced idleness in consequence of thus restricting the vol- 
ume of money in the face of a rapidly increasing population and 
the progressive development of the country. The census of 
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idleness in a great and growing country, possessing the immeas- 
urable resources and boundless possibilities of the United 
States, is an appalling statement to consider. The investigation 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor showed that in the year 
1887, in this one state, 816,470 persons were engaged in wage- - 
earning labor. Of this whole number nearly thirty per cent or 
241,589 persons were idle from one month to six months or more 
in the year. The average idle period was about four months, or 
one third of the year. That is equivalent to the idleness of one 
third of over 240,000 persons for the whole year, which means 
80,000 persons in this one state without employment at all for 
the year.. The number reckoned in the ranks of labor in the 
state being 816,470, it thus appears that fully one tenth of the 
people engaged in all occupations within the state were in unem- 
ployed idleness. 

Carry out this carefully prepared statement so as to give it 
application to the whole country. According to the Census 
Report of 1880, the number of persons in the whole country 
engaged in all occupations was 17,392,099, out of a population of 
50,155,783, or 34.68 of the entire population. Our population 
in 1890 was not less than 65,000,000, and according to the same 
percentage our working population in that year was 22,254,000 
in number. Then if we allow that ten per cent of the people, 
as ascertained in Massachusetts, are all the time unemployed, 
there were in that year fully two and one-quarter millions of 
persons in compulsory idleness in the country. Well may this 
vast number of the unemployed be styled an army, as they are 
frequently called. What a terrible army of idlers, surely, 
vainly seeking work for the support of themselves and their 
families ! 

But why are such a number of persons unable to obtain em- 
ployment in a favored country like ours? No reason can be 
given that furnishes a fit response, but that our money system 
has been grossly tampered with at the instigation, and with the 
active connivance of, our foreign creditors, for the sole and 
selfish purpose of increasing the value of our securities by them. 
They have done it at the expense of our industrious labor, and 
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of the value of all our products and property. This is only 
robbing us with deliberate intent. 

Now if it be allowed that the average daily wage for a work- 
ing man is two dollars—and it certainly would not be less if 
* money and industry were rightly related, and employers were 
as eager to secure labor as labor is to secure employment—each 
workman would be in the receipt of at least fifty dollars monthly, 
which cannot be considered more than sufficient for the support 
of any decent family in this country. Multiplying the 2,250,600 
involuntary idlers by the $2 daily wage and here is a clear loss 
of $4,500,000 every day to wage earners in consequence of the 
failure of labor to find employment. Or it amounts to $27,000, - 
000 every week, or $117,000,000 every month, or the astound- 
ing total of $1,404,000,000 in a year! The figures express a 
fact that almost seems incredible. How long would it take to 
pay the entire national debt with the saving of this vast amount? 
Not over one year and a quarter! Multiply this stupendous loss 
for a single year from unemployed labor by the seventeen years 
constituting the period under special investigation, and it will 
have to be admitted with not less overwhelming sorrow than 
astonishment, that all other losses together which the country 
has sustained are not to be compared to this. 

Is it in the least surprising that labor troubles are rife and 
revolutionary in the face of a situation so alarming and so un- 
relieved by any compensating facts as this is? What are all 
other political and party issues in comparison with the over- 
mastering one evolved from a wantonly wasteful, destroying 
condition like this? Cannot tariff taxation, civil service, and 
the rest of what at most are but superficial questions, wait upon 
this far larger, broader, deeper, more vital and urgent question 
than them all? We lament, and rightly, the loss of a million of 
men to industry by the ravages of war; but here we plainly see 
that the deprivation of a rapidly increasing population of a 
sufficient volume of money to answer their needs entails a loss 
of more than twice that number by their enforced withdrawal 
from industrial occupations. 

Are these immense losses to continue? Is this needless waste 
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to go on? Are a comparatively few men, who constitute the 
creditor class, and their non-productive agents and attorneys 
who deal only in securities and money, to be always allowed to 
discourage capital in its quest of enterprises that are productive, 
and deny employment to labor, that they may themselves grow 
rich, while the people are in consequence growing poor? 
GEORGE CANNING HILL. 





A PERMANENT SOLUTION OF THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
BY KURT VON STAUFEN. 


ONGRESS will shortly be confronted with the unsatisfac- 
tory state of the Chinese question, for the solution of 
which it passed during last year’s session an act to prohibit the 
coming of Chinese into the United States. The failure of Con- 
gress to make adequate provision for the necessary funds to 
enable the administration to carry out said act’s provisions, has 
made the law practically inoperative—for the time being at 
least. As the Supreme Court has decided its constitutionality, 
it seems all that is left to do is to provide funds for its enforce- 
ment ; but at this same time an excellent opportunity is offered 
to amend or remodel the law, so as to make its final result a 
present possibility and not a matter of future speculation. I 
shall endeavor to prove, by reasons based on sociology, as well 
as national economy, in general, why such a proceeding is 
advisable and even necessary; it will then also become mani- 
fest why the great majority of Chinese, after having refused to 
avail themselves of the registration proviso, should be deported 
as soon as ample funds are created for this purpose, and why the 
rest should be disposed of in the manner indicated later on. 

It appears that persistent and strenuous efforts are being made 
throughout the country to induce Congress so to change the 
Chinese Exclusion act as to make its final aim abortive. It is 
claimed that the act in question throws a very bad light on the 
honor of the people of the United States, as it would tend to 
prove to the world at large that the American Union has no 
respect whatever for reciprocal treaty rights ; that its enforce- 
ment would cripple American enterprise in China, commercially 
and otherwise; and that the substitution of American for 
Chinese labor in certain parts of this country would destroy 
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many flourishing industries which have been built up with the 
help of coolies and which can be maintained only through their 
cooperation ; and that the development of the country and its 
resources absolutely demand their employment, as the home 
supply is neither sufficient nor willing to perform the work to 
be done. e 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Chinese difficulty is by no 
means adjusted. When the Geary law was enacted, the greater 
part of the citizens of the Pacific Coast States felt much 
relieved, for they thought that their troubles in this respect 
were nearing an end—but they find that they are likely to be 
mistaken. It has been averred that the Geary law was a politi- 
cal deal or quasi compromise, as more drastic legislative meas- 
ures had originally been intended. However that may be, it is 
doubtless a temporary comproniise made to the country at large, 
which looks at the Chinese muddle in a very indifferent and 
prejudiced spirit. East of the Rocky Mountains the whole mat- 
ter has been and is but vaguely understood, especially so on the 
part of the well educated and intelligent classes ; and that is not 
to be wondered at, for they have had no real experience with 
the Chinese. It is high time to discuss the problem critically in 
its principal phases and bearings, and I shall try to give the 
reader a concise but complete view of it. I wish to add, that 
the observations concerning this matter are the result of per- 
sonal investigation and research in the United States and also in 
Oriental countries. 

The Chinese have not come to America on account of previous 
knowledge of the country. The first that arrived required a 
good deal of persuasion and coaxing before they consented to 
leave, contract bound, their native home, for the authorities in 
China discountenance emigration of any of their people, as they 
know well the treatment and dire fate of the coolies, that were 
instrumental in building the Panama Railroad. The Chinese 
were introduced at a time, when labor was high and workers 
few in California ; when the development of the natural resources 
of the state and, later on, the building of railroads became an 
imperative necessity. The American government did not in- 
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terfere, but at the same time it did not encourage this class of 
immigrants. In the course of time regular communication was 
established between the Western Coast and China, whereby the 
influx of Mongolians was facilitated, and once in this country 
they were not slow in seizing their opportunities and improving 
their condition. In the minjng camps, for instance, where women 
were scarce, the Chinese got to do the washing, hence originated 
that familiar institution, the Chinese laundry. So thoroughly did 
they monopolize this field of labor, that up to this date not even 
the best equipped American steam laundries have driven them 
out of it, but on the contrary the competition has generally 
ended in the employment of Chinese. 

Tenement-made clothing in New York finds its exact counter- 
part in the article made by Chinese on the Pacific Coast, princi- 
pally in San Francisco and Portland. The same holds true of 
the manufacture of shoes, and more so of cigars. Indeed, the 
Chinaman is ever present and all pervading on the Pacific Coast 
as domestic or laborer, as gardener or trader. Eastern people 


will perhaps be surprised to jearn that the canning of salmon is 
almost entirely done by Chinese, who perform this work under 
contract. 


It cannot be denied that the Chinaman is industrious and 
wonderfully patient, that he does not strike and rarely changes 
place. If occasion demands it, he can be as submissive as only an 
Asiatic can be, submissive as negro slave never was, but most 
of these seemingly sterling qualities are cunningly adopted and 
made to serve a set purpose ; for he is enabled to meet any and 
all competition. 

The principal reason why the working classes hate the Mon- 
golian, is the cheapness of his labor. Measured by the Ameri- 
can standard, his manner of living is very low, requiring only 
an insignificant outlay of money. It is an old and true saying, 
that a Chinaman will prosper where a white man will starve. 
I do not mention this qualification as a vice, though it will be 
admitted that the lowering of the popular standard of living 
ought to be checked or prevented if possible. 

The notion generally prevails in many parts of the United 
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States that the Chinaman in America is a much maligned being, 
that the bad things said of him cannot be true, as trustworthy 
sojourners in China have written altogether differently about the 
people there ; nor shall I attempt to cast any shadow of doubt 
on the veracity of these writers; I merely say that customs and 
conditions that may seem proper and natural in China must 
appear very much out of place in America, and it is of those 
Chinese, living in the midst of us, that I want to write and 
whom I wish to put in their proper light. 

Their actual number is far greater than the public is made to 
believe. Official American sources place it, up to this year, at 
110,000. . This must, therefore, form the basis for my subject as 
far as it deals with the numerical strength merely. But it may 
be well to note here one of the reasons why more Chinese are 
said to live here, than are officially accounted for. When the 
last census was being taken, the Chinese Six Companies of whom 
I shall speak later on, decided on giving a low number, as they 
did not deem it advisable, in the face of American sentiment 
against them, to have their full strength made public. About 
three fourths of all the Chinese live in the Pacific Coast States, 
and therefore the question is one of vital importance to that part 
of the country. Of the officially known 110,000 Chinese some 
5,000 are bona fide merchants, including ail the members of 
their families ; then there are about 500 in this country for the 
alleged purposes of studying and traveling ; 4,500 more occupy 
a position between the merchants and common class as actors, 
professionals, and artisans ; 4,000 are females and the remaining 
96,000 are taken from the lowest class in all China, and for that 
matter in all Asia. The merchants, students, and intermediates 
have some standing in their home country, the others, none 
whatever; but even the very lowest Chinese look with the 
utmost contempt upon our occidental civilization, and hold 
themselves vastly superior beings. Regarding the 4,000 females 
enumerated it can only be said, that perhaps 1,000 of them live 
in what resembles the American family life—the rest are a Chi- 
nese commodity. It will be seen in consequence that about 
100,000 human beings, belonging to the scum of all China, have 
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to live in practical celibacy. There is hardly one in a thousand 
of them that knows such a thing as morality or could define its 
meaning. Virtue is utterly foreign to his nature and beyond 
his conception ; he cannot therefore understand it in the Ameri- 
can. Nevertheless, they are employed as domestics in some 
thousands of families on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere. The 
Chinaman is a remarkably discreet person in his intercourse 
with Americans ; he does not blab, and that is one reason why 
he is retained as servant, but in spite of his non-committal 
habits it is by no means unfrequent to hear of shocking cases, 
where the purity and peace of families have been destroyed forever 
by a trusty Chinaman. The court records of probably every 
city that harbors Chinese in numbers, can prove this assertion. 
How much more of this sort does not reach publicity we cannot 
tell. Such a state of affairs is by no means a secret, and the 
people on the Pacific Coast at least must be expected to be thor- 
oughly familiar with it. ‘ 

Much more though needs to be said of these one hundred 
thousand human beings. They have not all come from the same 
part of China, nor do they speak the same tongue. They hail 
from the middle and southern maritime provinces. Compara- 
tively few of them have had money enough to pay their own 
passage to the United States. Most of them have been brought 
hither by Chinese companies, and that chiefly upon gross mis- 
representation of the conditions and people of this country. 
Before leaving, the penniless coolie has to sign a binding con- 
tract, which makes him practically a slave. When landed in 
America he is usually hired out to a Chinese contractor at a 
stated sum per month, who in his turn often sub-lets him. The 
money earned by him is received by his company, while he may 
be left a pittance for his own use. But he is content with this 
arrangement. Of death he is not afraid, because his company 
provides in that case for the usual funeral ceremonies, and later 
on sends his bones, properly prepared, back to China for final 
burial ; for it is a Chinese belief that their bones must be laid 
to rest in China, if their spirit shall have peace in the hereafter. 
If this bonded slave does not die before the company that owns 
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him, for the time being, has realized its full share out of him, 
then he has an excellent chance for acquiring, in a short term of 
years (if he can refrain from gambling, which is the very weak 
spot in his make-up), enough money to return to China and prey 
on such as he was before he shipped for America. Thus it is, 
that more than three fifths of these 100,000 coolies are owned by 
six companies, corresponding to the six provinces whence they 
originally came. 

These companies have their American headquarters in San 
Francisco, where they form a sort of combine and whence they 
direct the affairs of the coolies subject to them, though they be 
scattered all over the country. Their power is supreme and no 
Chinaman ever rebels against the mandates of his company ; he 
would be an outcast, whose body would lie after death in Ameri- 
can soil, a fate that appears worse to any of them than a mani- 
fold death ; besides he would never appeal to Americans, as he 
holds them in supercilious contempt, and wants but to use their 
needs and failings to benefit thereby, financially and otherwise. 
It must not be forgotten that the Chinese do not wish to make 
this country their permanent home or stay here longer than 
needful for acquiring a sum of money sufficient for their require- 
ments in their home country. 

Aside from the just mentioned companies, there exist secret 
societies similar in character and purpose to the average Ameri- 
can secret order. Remarkable among them are the so-called 
Highbinders ; they are said to be doing much good in their way ; 
but rival societies are very apt to become embroiled in feuds 
which sometimes end in serious bloodshed. Indeed, it is not 
unusual to read in a San Francisco, Portland, or Los Angeles 
paper, that the Highbinders are at war again, and it would be 
well for white people to keep away from such and such a neigh- 
borhood, as stray bullets might there be encountered. 

The number of Chinese in the United States has increased in 
spite of all the restrictive laws, a fact which becomes manifest 
when it is considered that about 1,900 of them die annually in 
this country, and that more than twice this number return to 
China, there to stay. Their places are filled by others that are 
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brought hither mostly by the Six Companies, and are smuggled 
into this country with the active aid of white people. All along 
the Canadian boundary line as well as along the Mexican 
frontier is this living contraband disposed of. The Canadian 
steamship line to China has had hitherto a never-failing source 
of income from its Chinese passenger traffic. The government 
there also participates in the profit derived therefrom, as it im- 
poses a head-tax of $50 for each Mongolian ; but he does not 
stay in British Columbia when there is a way out of it. Neither 
Canada nor its transportation companies can be held to account 
for such a state of affairs, though the registration clause as laid 
down in the Geary law is intended to stop this contraband 
traffic. But I do not share in this belief, for it would have been 
comparatively easy to provide registration certificates as well as 
photographs for any desired number of coolies—on account of 
their amazing resemblance to each other. 

The resemblance of so many Chinese to each other.is cunningly 
taken advantage of by the wily celestial in circumventing 
American justice. Whenever a wealthy or prominent China- 
man is arrested for a crime punishable by imprisonment, his 
first care is to be admitted to bail. His Caucasian friend, the 
willing lawyer, manages that part for him. He may be at the 
trial in person or not, that depending on circumstances ; but it 
is certain that he neither goes to jail nor to the penitentiary if 
he is adjudged guilty, but sends a paid coolie substitute. These 
proclivities are well known in interested juristical circles, and 
it is a current and entirely reasonable belief, that at least one 
fifth of all the Chinese incarcerated in the Pacific Coast States are 
but substitutes for the real criminals. The Chinese neither 
recognize nor respect American laws, and generally manage to 
dodge them most skillfully, an undertaking in which they are 
ably assisted by a multitude of American lawyers, whose income 
is principally derived from this source. For justice and police 
courts and the officials connected therewith, the Chinese form a 
never-failing source of revenue. 

Notwithstanding all alleged cheapness of Chinese labor, I main- 
tain that tkat is a great economical error, and in many respects 
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a national calamity, to employ it in horticulture and kindred 
branches as is usually done on the Pacific Coast. The system 
may be satisfactory to the large landholders, but is against the 
very best interests of the state, as it impedes the further devel- 
opment of its resources and keeps away a sturdy yeomanry, on 

which it must depend for its future growth. y 

A second and very cogent reason why Chinese labor should 
not be employed any more in any field of manual labor, finds its 
justifieation in the fact that manual labor, as such becomes 
despised and is thought unworthy of an American. This phase 
of the question is full of danger, and should not be passed over 
lightly in determining upon a remedy for the evils now existing. 
I admit, that for the time being it would work a hardship upon 
horticulturists and others, were they deprived of their Chinese 
employes, but it is beyond doubt that this evil would be more 
than counterbalanced in a very short time by increased activity 
in all callings and industries. It is, at best, a short-sighted 
policy to employ Chinese, as it eventually harms and weakens 
the community,.even in common economical matters. It must 
not be overlooked that it is the absolute duty of organized society 
to protect those who have assimilated with it and are members of 
it, and not to favor those who can never be as one with it, and do 
not wish to become so. But this can only be effected by proper 
legislative action, for public sentiment alone is insufficient to 
overcome human selfishness. 

Religious sentiment has been another factor in favor of the 
retention of the Chinese in America. But never was lofty and 
noble idea more misplaced than in their case. I am well aware 
that about three per cent of the Chinese in the United States 
profess Christianity ; but my knowledge of them, wherein I am 
corroborated by facts and occurrences familiar to the public, 
makes me doubt their conversion. I do not question the zeal 
nor sincerity of those who maintain and direct Christian mis- 
sions for the Chinaman. But this particular being cares naught 
for Christianity ; he is not able, by his very nature, to under- 
stand its ethic principles. If he professes it, he nearly always 
does so from selfish calculations of one kind or another. Have 
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the good people in the East forgotten the scandalous revelations 
that were published, regarding New York City’s Chinese Sun- 
day schools and their picnics, where the celestials reveled in the 
society of the fair American teachers? To reform and Chris- 
tianize a coolie in the United States is perhaps the most thankless 
and hopeless task that man ever undertook. It is a waste of 
money, energy and opportunity. If these three things were 
used in the big cities of the land, backed by good common sense, 
they would be productive of great good; their present use is 
really a crime against home and native land ; for it is through 
the indirect and occult influence which this religious under- 
taking brings to bear upon public opinion, and therefore upon 
legislation, that relief and cure of the portentous evil have so 
far failed to materialize. 

I have said that organized society exists primarily for the 
protection of its own members. It must be admitted that it isa 
duty of this society to eradicate anything and everything foreign 
to itself, that is apt to call to life the dormant criminal instinct 
and disintegrating spirit of some of its own members.; and when 
this disease of the body politic has openly appeared, then meas- 
ures must be taken to keep the plague from spreading, while 
at the same time the generating cause must be removed. If 
these general rules be applied to the Chinese question, their 
portent will be seen immediately. 

It is claimed, proven and recognized, that the influence of the 
Chinese in the United States is of a preéminently demoralizing 
nature, directly and indirectly. This fact outweighs any other 
consideration which takes into account solely the financial side 
of national economy. When the moral life of the nation is being 
poisoned, everything must be subordinate to self-defense and 
self-preservation. Thereupon rests the justice of the Chinese 
Exclusion act and all further measures. The Geary law, even 
if fully enforced, would not offer an immediate nor sure solution 
of the problem, as the Chinese would still remain and would 
retain the same attitude for disseminating vice as now. The 
truly rational way to deal with the question is to settle it per- 
manently, and that can only be done by the deportation of all 
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the Chinese that compete in any way with American labor in 
any form whatsoever. This deportation cannot by any means 
be called inhuman, when all the various phases of the problem 
are considered calmly. Sentiment in this case is misplaced and 
entirely to be dispensed with, since the weal of the nation is at 
stake, reason and common sense must be the only guides to 
achieve an end that is in accord with one’s own people and civ- 
ilization. 

The deportation need not be a sudden one; the Chinese, 
aside from those that have not registered, and are therefore in 
this country in defiance of its laws, should certainly be given a 
reasonable time to realize on any investments they may have 
made. If they are protected from persecution or bodily injury 
while they are here, then this country has absolved all its obli- 
gations to them. America owes nothing to them but all to 
itself. The monetary loss coincident with deportation of the 
Chinese and subsequent temporary depression would be slight 
compared to the moral and real gain. 

China’s position in the matter need not cause any anxiety. 
The ruling classes there want to have as little to do with the 
outside world as possible. This policy they have pursued for 
thousands of years, and have been satisfied therewith. The 
much dreaded retaliation on American commerce, which is so 
much made of in this country, is but an empty threat, as this 
commerce is really quite insignificant, with the balance very 
much in favor of China, and unlikely ever to be materially 
increased, admitting even the most favorable conditions. Those 
that see in China an immense market for American products, 
simply know nothing whatever of that country and its people. 
It would, I am sure, be cause for regret, if American missionaries 
in China should in any way be disturbed in consequence of Chi- 
nese deportation, but they will have to submit to that, as they 
and everybody else interested in it must know, that the mission- 
ary’s calling is likely to be fraught with dangers. Besides all 
this, when itis a matter of self-defense and self-preservation 
any international treaty, that stands in the way, becomes at once 
invalid, a fact recognized the world over. Entirely trustworthy 
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and reliable information from China indicates that the official 
circles there would not be wrought up to any great extent in 
case of a general Chinese expulsion from this country, as they 
have never looked with any special favor upon the absence of 
any part of their people. Moreover, they would secretly rejoice 
if the latter should be returned to them without any financial 
loss to themselves. The reasons given for such a feeling con- 
form entirely to Chinese standards of civilization. Therefore all 
overt fuss of official China but conceals the effort to get the best 
of the bargain, for it was always cognizant of the fact that the 
stay of the Chinese in America could only be temporary and 


not permanent. 
KURT VON STAUFEN. 









ECONOMY OF GOOD ROADS. 


BY JOHANNES H. WISBY. 


N ALL movements of progress, whatever their nature and 
purpose may be, we notice a tendency to overrate their com- 
parative importance, which tendency, at the same time, is apt to 
make us one-sided in our view of reforms which we find no 
difficulty in acknowledging when they have so far advanced as 
to assert themselves with authority. The problems of rapid 
locomotion, with which we are still puzzling ourselves, form no 
exception to the rule. We have been paying so much attention 
to our telegraphs and railways that it seems as if we have noth- 
ing left for our common roads. 

Europe, surely, cannot compete with us in regard to railways 
—although her railway engineering on the whole is performed 
on more elaborate plans—but taking her excellent highways into 
consideration we may safely say that she stands on an altogether 
higher stage of local development than the United States. 
But is the fault our own altogether? In dealing with the road. 
movement, two things must be considered, to wit: what part of 
the present bad condition of the roads is attributable to the 
country because of its constitutional adolescence, and what is 
the result of bad management and individual incompetence. 

We have had no thirty years’ war to teach us the value of - 
good roads, and we certainly are peaceable enough not to wish 
to be taught the lesson in this way. The nations of Europe have 
been keeping large bodies of armed men ready for battle ever 
since the days of Cesar, and as good roads are a most important 
auxiliary in case of war, they early came to the conclusion that 
it would be well for them to build good roads. But if we go 
back to the reign of Frederick the Great of Prussia we find that 
he prohibited the building of good roads in his dominion. 
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What was strength then would be madness to-day. In those 
days it was the chief aim of the rulers to prevent, and as much 
as possible, impede hostile irruption ; nowadays the point is to 
invade the enemy, and by quick mobilization of forces manage 
to carry the war into his land. The medieval policy favored 
bad roads with the same end in view that compelled the 
modern policy of building good roads. Neither of them should 
be adopted, however, for both served a good end in a bad way. 
Roads are for the prosperity of the country ; they should not be 
made roads to destruction and carnage. While it is the love of 
war that is providing good roads for Europe, the love of peace— 
friendly intercourse between citizens and communities—should 
arouse the patriotic zeal of the American nation for the same 
purpose and right principles. All our interests demand that 
it should be so. But under the present ‘‘system’’ there is not 
the slightest possibility that this will be done. People in this 
country, as a rule, are laboring under the delusion that it 
requires but little mechanical insight to build a good road, and 
this is not surprising if we consider the way in which our roads 
are commonly patched together. In the country districts the 
men are supposed to gather once or twice during the year at the 
roadmaster’s notice, and if they fail to respond personally or 
send an able-bodied substitute, they are fined from one to two 
dollars a day—the notice being given at such unseemly times as 
during the spring or in the harvest season, when the farmer least 
of all can afford to give his time, he generally stays at his labor 
and sends his son, if he has any, as a substitute to the road call. 
The roadmaster having gathered his men will go to work very 
much like a hen on a dung hill. Suppose a road is wanted 
through some woodland in his section. Instantly he will point 
out the place and command his gang to hew down the trees re- 
quired for making a passage, and—topsy-turvey—the ‘‘road”’ 
is made! He does not take the trouble to dig up roots and 
stumps, nor do stones the size of an oxhead vex him in the 
least: they serve, he claims, to make a solid roadbed, and he 
therefore lets them lie, not considering the trouble and-annoy- 
ance they will give later on. If there happens to be a yawning 
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rut in one of the old roads (and this is the case very often), he 
simply fills it with a few pieces of timber, and shovels, as the 
last benediction, a little gravel on top. Topography and geology 
are to him but mere words. In planning a road his only tech- 
nical consideration is this, to shorten the distance as much as 
possible by making a straight cut. Apparently he is indifferent 
as to whether this will necessitate the road’s being bedded on 
strata of such poor geological substance as will render it unfit 
for use, or whether it must be carried over hills or mountainous 
elevations, or require a large number of bridges. 

We have at our road department received letters from road 
commissioners of such uncouth orthography and incorrigibly bad 
grammar, that it is mild criticism to say that the worthy authors 
must be ignorant of the first principles of grammar schooling. It 
may be argued that the illiteracy of a road commissioner does not 
confirm the fact of his being incapable of performing his 
business satisfactorily, but it is nevertheless the written testi- 
mony of his comparative education, which is in close propor- 
tion to his knowledge of the art of road engineering. The 
present American ‘‘roadmaster’’ is a man entirely incapable of 
doing good work, and until we establish a road departnient (on 
the same plan as the agricultural department) for the technical 
and practical instruction of professional road engineers, we wi! 
continue to have bad roads. 

It is foolishness not to pay as much attention to road making 
as to any other branch of civil engineering, and the best proof 
of the growing opinion in favor of a reform in this direction is 
the fact of there already being one introduced through the 
strenuous efforts of the originator of the road movement, Col. 
Albert A. Pope. Through the publication of a series of tracts 
and pamphlets treating on the subject of a comprehensive road 
exhibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition, and the estab- 
lishment of a road department at the city of Washington, the 
Colonel is addressing himself especially to the colleges of the 
United States in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Road Making as a Branch 
of Instruction in Colleges.’’ The title explains the nature of the 
contents, and it may be well here to quote from them, as a typical 
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reply of the many which have been received from the college 
presidents throughout this country, an extract of a letter from 
Professor N. 8. Shaler, Dean Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.: ‘. . . We begin our teaching 
of highway engineering this year. Mr. William E. McClintock, 
an expert in road building, is to be the teacher ; I am satisfied 
that he will give this department greatness, and whether we 
secure the money we are seeking or no, I shall fight to main- 
tain the work on such basis that it will inform the youth of the 
university as to the importance of the work which you have in 
hand.”’ 

This is encouraging, and the petition for better roads which 
the Colonel is compiling for presentation to Congress in Decem- 
ber, together with the increasing interest of the public on the 
side of a successful outcome of the agitation, will doubtless 
suffice to compel the authorities to take definite steps toward 
introducing a road system in our country.* 

But even then it cannot be said that the problem is solved. 
The economic and social advantages derived by introducing a 
national road system in this country are but vaguely understood 
by those who are most likely to gain by it an immediate benefit, 
namely, the farmers. 

Rendered stubborn and one-idead by the cares of road making 
brought upon him under the present ‘‘system,’’ the real causes 
of which his isolated situation prevents him from knowing, it 
remains for us as professors of progress and improvement, to 
persuade him that a national road system is essentially in 
accordance with his interests, even if it, financially speaking, 
may not appear to be so at first. The farmer is paying an 
indirect road tax on wear and tear of wagons, harness, and 
horses, not to speak of the loss of time incurred by driving over 


* At its recent session Congress passed a billon March 3d, 1893, making appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894,in which is incorporated the following 
paragraph : 

“To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make inquiries in regard to the systems 
of road management throughout the United States, to make investigations in regard to 
the best method of road making, to prepare publications on this subject suitable for 
distribution, and to enable him to assist the agricultural colleges and experimental 
stations in disseminating information on this subject, ten thousand dollars.” 
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muddy roads, which is much higher than a direct tax of a few 
dollars would be. But the farmer is poor in that in which we 
town dwellers are rich, and vice versa. What would seem fair 
and practical to us, he may have reasons for resenting as being 
of little value to himself. We have money and no land, the 
farmer has land and no money. In cases where we resort to our 
pockets, he puts in sinews and muscle, and clear money in any 
form is as desirable and therefore indispensable to him as bodily 
strength is to us. Accordingly a higher road tax, be it ever so 
small, is not very welcome to him. 

In many states Nature has done so much for the easy estab- 
lishment of roads that man need do very little comparatively, 
and there are states that contain the rough road material, but 
their geological character is so poor that a great deal more work 
must be spent in laying the foundation of the roadbed than is 
required for spreading the macadam and cutting the ditches. 
There are states still that have a great supply of stone material 
and better facilities for utilizing it than other states, and some 
have a still greater supply than the latter but lack the means of 
utilization. These and similar geological anomalies combine to 
discourage the farmer, who as yet fails to see to what great ex- 
tent they may be modified and done away with under the broad, 
comprehensive system that is being advocated. It will be 
apparent to most men that only through the establishment of a 
national interstate road system under the control of the govern- 
ment, it will be possible to fairly utilize the resources of each 
state for the benefit of the Union as a whole. 

This is the system under which Europe manages to build and 
maintain her enviable roads in spite of the enormous military 
taxes she is paying, and is there not reason to think that pros- 
perous, wealthy United States by adopting the same system will 
obtain equally good roads as her European sisters ? 

A national road system is strongly opposed by a certain class 
of farmers for several reasons. Says the Ohio farmer: Why 
should I pay taxes for roads in Kentucky? And says the Ken- 
tuckian : Why should I pay taxes for Ohio roads? It smacks 
of log-rolling, they both agree. The Ohio man finds he can get 
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along with less expensive roads than those the government is 
building for him, and the Kentuckian thinks he ought to pay 
less taxes because he does not wear his roads so much as the 
Ohio man. 

The same objections were raised in the different provinces in 
the countries of Europe when the governments began to build 
the roads, and the same objections would probably be made by 
our counties if each state were to have entire control of its 
roads. But when the government undertakes to build and 
maintain our public roads, if we pay the necessary amount of 
taxes, the matter ceases to be a local institution and becomes a 
national enterprise, and there can therefore be no question as to 
whether one state ought to be taxed heavier than another. It 
would be like charging railway passengers extra for each pound 
of their weight beyond a certain average, and allow a discount 
to those who would be content to ride on top of the cars. Sys- 
tematic workmanship requires systematic procedure, and this 
can only be effectively maintained by the government taking 
the lead in the road movement. 

I do not purport here to enter into a discussion, as to the rela- 
tive merits of the Telford or the Macadam systems, but it may 
not be amiss to point out a few elementary rules which it is of 
common interest to know, and which are followed by all scien- 
tific road makers. 

In constructing a highway, care should be taken that the soil 
over which it will pass is sufficiently firm to bear the roadbed 
without yielding, and that the latter is thoroughly drained 
before receiving the macadam. The macadam may be hand- 
broken and of the best quality, and spread pyramid-like, with 
the square side against the bed, if the latter yields but a few 
inches the repair thus caused will be a great deal more expen- 
sive in the end than a thorough draining of the bed at the start 
would be. To build a good road on aswampy bed would be like 
erecting a house on sand. In spreading the macadam a greater 
depth should be allowed over hills of a high grade of elevation, 
at any rate in the middle of the road, because the teams will 
invariably seek the center where the ascent is easier, and where, 
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at the same time, the horses stamp most heavily. The width of 
the macadam layer may vary according to the amount of traffic, 
but it should always be large enough to allow three vehicles 
abreast at a time. A country road should not be more than 
thirty feet and not less than twenty feet wide. Angular stone 
fragments of about two inches in diameter, the largest of which 
can pass through a three inch ring, should be used for macadam 
‘material as well as for screening, and in order to make the road 
in proper water-shedding condition the transverse section of the 
surface should be elliptical. Shade trees may be planted on 
either side, but on the south and the west sides they should be 
farther apart so as to allow the sun to penetrate and dry the 
road after it has been exposed to the rain. Between the trees, 
at long intervals, are the storing places for the stones used for 
screening ; and to avoid their absorbing dust and mud, the piles 
should be made in the shape ofan oblong prism. On either side 
of the trees are the ditches, and where expense does not forbid, 
they should be sown with grass. A thorough rolling finishes the 
road. 

The next thing which must be taken into effective considera- 
tion is the grading of the road. It is not advisable to allow 
more than one in twelve for the steepest grade on a public high- 
way, and the extent of such an elevation should not be less than 
one hundred feet. Steeper grades are sometimes necessary, but 
they should be avoided as much as possible on much frequented 
roads, and the length of the elevated section must then be ex- 
tended to suit the grade, thus, one in fifteen grade requires two 
hundred feet length of elevation, one in twenty, four hundred 
feet, etc. 

A perfectly level highway is almost as bad as avery hilly one. 
“The golden middle-way,’’ a billowy, undulating stretch of well- 
rolled macadam makes the best road. A dead level means a 
stagnant sheet of surface water, and a round high way, besides 
being especially inconvenient for travel, wears badly, because 
the wagons will follow in the same track, thus making a depres- 
sion in the center that will hold the water and keep it from 
reaching the ditches. 
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The cost of building a modern macadam road varies from a 
thousand to ten thousand dollars per mile, and the necessary 
repair each year amounts to about ten dollars per mile. There 
are instances, however, where a macadam road has lasted a 
number of years without any additional maintenance save being 
scraped and screened at intervals. 

According to Engineer Henry Irving’s estimate the econom- 
ical advantages of good roads are simply astonishing. He says: 
‘¢ From the above it appears that a horse can draw on a common 
macadamized road more than twice as much, and on a good 
solid Telford-macadam road more than three times as much, 
as he could on a gravel road. Therefore, a farmer who might 
send produce into market for two hundred (200) days in the 
year, using a pair of horses to draw a load of about a ton ona 
poor gravel road, could, if the road were well macadamized dis- 
pense with one of the horses. Supposing the horse costs him 
forty (40) cents per day, including interest on first cost, he would 
save on this single item eighty ($80) dollars per annum.’’* 
Taking all these things into consideration, it may safely be pre- 
dicted that vigorous effort will be made before long to secure 
good roads for the American public. Besides increasing the 
value of country property they will prove iastrumental in reduc- 
ing the city slums, induce the young people to stay in the coun- 
try, and the city people to venture out on healthy rural excur- 
sions. An eminent philosopher once said: ‘‘Where there are 
good roads connecting the cities with the towns, the towns 
with the villages, and the villages with the farms, it is a sure 
sign of good government, peaceful industry and of the enlighten- 
ment and happiness of the people.”’ 

JOHANNES H. WISBY. 


*“ Road Making and Maintenance,” p. 51. 




































HAS CONGRESS A CONSTITUTIONAL POWER TO DEMON- 
ETIZE SILVER ? 


BY JAMES S. FISHER. 


NY word of praise or commendation of the Constitution of 

the United States, by an American citizen, would seem 
like an act of egotism. That instrument, with its co-ordinate 
but independent departments of government, with its grants and 
limitations of power, and with its checks and barriers, is the 
most remarkable instrument ever committed to paper. Mr. 
Gladstone, the present Prime Minister of Great Britain, and 
probably the greatest stateman and most remarkable man ever 
produced by England in any age, and who now holds the stage 
with the nations for an audience, in an heroic effort to apply the 
principles of that instrument, so far as applicable to the affairs 
of Great Britain, said: ‘‘It is the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time, by the brain and purpose of man.’’ 
Washington wrote: ‘‘It is provided with more checks and bar- 
riers against the introduction of tyranny, than any other gov- 
ernment hitherto instituted among mortals.”’ 

Such is the charter of our liberties and hoW proud should 
every American citizen be of his citizenship, and how jealous 
should he be that all its provisions are strictly, honestly, and 
faithfully carried out and enforced in all the affairs of the gov- 
ernment. A brief review of the events which led up to its 
formation and adoption, may not only be interesting but profit- 
able. 

When, on the fourth day of July, A. D. 1776, the Continental 
Congress, in Philadelphia assembled, declared that the thirteen 
colonies ‘‘are and of right ought to be free and independent 
states,’’ there instantly stepped forth upon the stage of action 
thirteen separate, free, and independent nations, each endowed 
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with ‘‘ full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce and do all other acts and things which inde- 
pendent states may of right do.’”’ They were bound together by 
no ties or obligations stronger than those of a common kindred, 
common laws, and a common destiny. They were engaged in a 
life and death struggle for their common liberties against a com- 
mon enemy. The statesmanship of those patriots and heroes 
was not long in determining that they must unite for a common 
defense. 

On July 9, 1778, they entered into ‘‘ Articles of Confedera- 
tion,’’ the first Article of which declared ‘‘That the Style of this 
Confederacy shall be the United States of America.’’ In the 
second Article, as though fearful that in the struggle to main- 
tain their liberties against a common enemy they should inad- 
vertently lose them among themselves, they cautiously and 
guardedly declare that ‘‘Each state retains its sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and 
right, which is not by this Confederation expressly delegated to 
the United States in Congress assembled.’’ A further consider- 
ation of that compact, in so far as it relates to the coinage of 
money, will answer our present purpose. 

With thirteen independent states, each authorized to coin 
money and regulate its value among its own citizens only, with 
armies to organize, equip, and maintain in the field, with a large 
and sparsely populated territory to defend against one of the most 
wealthy, warliké, and powerful nations in the world, an early 
and careful attention to the establishing of a monetary system 
for the country, became a matter of first importance. Their 
coin should be uniform and pass current in every state. To 
this end they declared in their Articles of Confederation among 
other things, that ‘‘the United States in Congress assembled also 
shall have the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating 
the alloy and value of coin struck by their own authority, or by 
that of the respective states. That left the several states, with 
full power to coin money and make it a tender in payment of 
debts subject only to the power of the United States in Congress 
assembled, of ‘‘ regulating the alloy and value of the coin”’ struck 
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by them. Thus stood the relative power of the several states 
and the United States, in regard to coining money, until the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States in 1787. 

On the 25th day of May of that year the Constitutional Con- 
vention, representing four millions of people, met in Philadel- 
phia to choose a government for themselves. On the work of 
the delegates to that convention hung the fate of free govern- 
ments. Among the heroes, patriots, and statesmen of that band 
were Franklin, a man of great practical wisdom, Robert Morris, 
the greatest financier of his time; Hamilton, Livingstone, and 
Madison, men profoundly learned in the English law, and who 
had made the application of the universal principals of truth and 
justice to the needs of a few people, the study of their lives. 
Among them, too, were Jay and Patrick Henry, and John Adams, 
with George Washington in the chair, all men of whom the Earl 
of Chatham declared in Parliament that no body of men ever 
surpassed them ‘‘in solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity and 
wisdom of conclusion.”’ 

They deliberated four months, and when they had finished 
their work, they had laid the foundation for the greatest, most 
prosperous and happy nation on earth, and the only govern- 
ment ‘‘of the people, by the people, and for the people,’’ among 
men. They laid the foundation broad and deep, and if the 
structure ever topples over it will be on account of the poverty 
and consequent indifference of the masses; and it might be well 
for those men whose wealth of millions consists of interests paid 
on evidences of indebtedness held against the labor and production 
of the country, and for which labor never received any considera- 
tion, those interests drawn from the profits of labor, to the impover- 
ishment of the laborer, to ask themselves candidly, whether if 
the masses of the American people are compelled to choose 
between losing their liberties and anarchy, they will ever become 
Slaves. 

The Constitution had changed the powers of Congress from 
those held under the Articles of Confederation but little on the 
money question. The power was expressed like all other 
powers in that instrument, in short, clear, concise, and un- 
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mistakable language. It was simply ‘‘The Congress shall have 
power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin.’’ It was a bare power, coupled with no interest, and with- 
out discretion. Mining for gold and silver is as legitimate 
business as raising wheat and corn. In both occupations there 
may at times be a surplus, or there may bea deficiency. If a 
surplus, in either it takes less labor; if a deficiency, more, to ob- 
tain a necessary supply. But Congress has not proposed to 
limit the supply of bread to the people, and why should it 
attempt to limit the supply of the money which buys bread so 
long as it has a substantial basis? The right to do one under 
the Constitution is just as apparent as the right to do the other. 
It would test the skill of the most expert casuist to discover the 
least suggestion of a power in any clause of the Constitution, 
granting to Congress the power to do either. Congress can raise 
no question of expediency, no question of national policy, no 
question whether we shall have a bimetallic currency or a gold 
basis currency. In pursuance of this power, Congress provided 
a mint and made laws for its government. It provided for 
the coinage of gold, silver, and copper coins and regulated their 
values. It commenced work and coined gold and silver bullion 
into gold and silver coin for all who presented the bullion and 
asked for the coin. 

But for the information of the general reader, reference may 
be had here to a rule of interpretations of the United States Con- 
stitution, given by the instrument itself. The rule is that 
Congress has no power except that which is expressly delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, and that the respective 
states possess all the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states. An ad- 
ditional rule of the Federal courts is that the government of the 
United States can claim no powers which are not granted to it 
by the Constitution, and the powers actually granted must be 
such as are expressly given, or given by necessary implication, 
and the words of that mstrument are to be taken in their 
natural and obvious sense, and not in a sense unreasonably 
restricted or enlarged. 
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But the Constitution made great and vital changes as to the 
powers of the state on the coinage of money. That power is an 
important one and no state will voluntarily surrender it without 
good and adequate consideration. For a state to abandon its 
right to furnish its citizens with a currency with which to carry 
on its business, without any security that its people should be 
supplied with a circulating medium in adequate volume, would 
be as great a subjugation of the people to a foreign power as it 
would be to compel the United States to secure the consent of 
foreign nations that we be again permitted to use silver coin asa 
tender in payment of debts. The Constitution declares that ‘‘no 
state shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in the payment of debts.”’ It 
strips the state of all power over the currency of the country, 
except to declare gold and silver coin without distinction a legal 
tender, but Congress must coin the money and regulate its 
value. In that respect the law of Congress is supreme and may 
establish any ratio between gold and silver, but cannot demone- 
tize either gold or silver. Neither can Congress declare either 
one a tender in payment of debts; it can regulate the value of 
all metals coined by its authority and in the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the revenue that value obtains. 

For the sake of uniformity in the appearance and value of the 
coins the thirteen states surrendered the power to coin money to 
Congress, and Congress became obligated to execute that power 
and did so. It coined gold and silver coin and regulated its value 
because no state can make any thing but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts. The states never would have de- 
prived themselves of the power to coin money and then confine 
themselves to gold and silver coin as money unless Congress was 
bound by the Constitution to do the coining. They surrendered 
that power on condition that Congress should execute it. The 
framers of the Constitution were guilty of no oversight in this 
matter—they made no mistake, and they provided for just such 
a state of affairs as we have to day. if Congress refuses to coin 
money for the state or for the people, no state or people can be 
made to suffer by a tyrannical majority in Congress, for the 
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state may declare any foreign coin a tender in payment of debts, 
for the Constitution designates only ‘‘ gold and silver coin.” If 
Congress has the constitutional power to demonetize silver it 
may demonetize gold as well, and if it can demonetize either, it 
may demonetize both, and that involves the right to repeal all 
laws in regard to coining money and regulating its value and a 
discontinuance of the mint. That would stop the wheels of 
government and be more disastrous than to stop the post-office 
or navy or any other department of government. We are 
suffering now from one such experiment on a small scale, with a 
slight attempt at ameliorating its effects. 

The Constitution of the United States has placed the country 
on a gold and silver money basis without distinction of metals, 
and no power of Congress can change it without a change in the 
Constitution. This, of course, does not refer to that other power 
of Congress ‘‘to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States’’ and issue evidences of indebtedness therefor. Congress 
may attach such qualities, privileges, and restrictions to them as 
it may see fit, but in contemplation of law they are all ultimately 
to be paid in gold and silver coin. It would probably be well 
if the people were educated to the idea that an evidence of debt 
is a badge of servitude, for Solomon has well said that ‘‘the 
borrower is a slave to the lender.’’ The people of the United 
States have been so long accustomed to look upon Congress as 
the supreme lawmaking power in the land, that many have 
come to believe that any law passed by Congress, upon any sub- 
ject, is conclusive on that subject, else Congress never would 
have passed it, and that any question of the power of Congress 
to pass such laws as it sees fit, smacks of disloyalty to the flag. 
But none should forget that there are many sources of danger to 
free institutions, most notable of which is an indifference of the 
people to their constitutional rights. Let any man of ordinary 
intelligence read carefully Section 1 of Article I. of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and then read Section 8 of the same 
article and point out the section, subdivision, or clause granting 
to Congress the power to demonetize either gold or silver coin. 
Congress may declare the value of a certain silver coin to be 
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‘fone dollar or unit.’’ From what clause does it derive the 
power to enact, that in paying a debt between citizens of a state, 
the collection of which can only be enforced in a state court, 
five silver dollars are of the same value as a five dollar gold 
coin, but that six dollars in silver have no regulated value and are 
worthless—or from what clause does it derive the power to 
say that any coins struck by its authority should be a tender in 
payment of debts? 

But Congress, in 1873, passed a law prohibiting the coinage 
of silver dollars and limiting their debt-paying value to sums of 
five dollars. That law has since been denominated ‘‘the crime 
of 1873,’’ but none speak seriously of it as such, for none can 
believe the legislative and executive branches of our govern- 
ment to be anything but high-minded, honorable, and patriotic 
men. But the majority, as evidenced by their Representatives 
in Congress assembled, apparently believe it a great mistake, 
and the direct cause of our present financial troubles. 

They believe a violation of the Constitution always results in 
disaster ; that by that law Congress violated a compromise of the 
Constitution, by refusing to execute a power in behalf of the 
state, which the state had the right to do for itself, but surren- 
dered that power to Congress on the implied condition that Con- 
gress should execute that power; that it invaded the constitu- 
tional right of the state in nullifying a state law, declaring silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts; that it depreciated and 
attempted to destroy silver money, which is the money of the 
people, while the policy of the government has always been to 
pay its creditors in gold coin, thereby taking ‘‘ from him that 
hath not,’’ and giving ‘‘to him that hath.’’ Instead of encour- 
aging the people to pay their debts, it has resulted in substitu- 
ting an immense system of credits, placed upon the market by 
corporations, organized for the purpose, overshadowing the whole 
people and all their industries, in imitation of foreign arbitrary 
governments, thus creating a debt never intended to be paid, but 
the interest of which is intended to support classes in idleness, 
create and foster distinctions and castes among the people, it has 
left labor without employment, and over all the Wizard of Dis- 
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trust has waved his wand, and domestic Commerce sits with 
folded hands entranced. May the people of the United States 
never have to say to their representatives in Congress assembled 


‘Oh; ye mistook, ye should have snatched his wand 
And him bind fast ; without his rod reversed, 

And backward mutters of dissevering powers, 

We cannot free the lady that sits here, 

In strong fetters, fixed and motionless.’’ 


JAMEs S. FISHER. 
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BY BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 


HIS Congress held under the auspices of the World’s 

Columbian Exposition Auxiliary was the twelfth, in the 
series of Congresses, that has met at the Memorial Art Palace 
since the Exposition opened. Much was expected of this Con- 
gress, too much, perhaps, for the occasion and the time. It was 
midsummer, the first session being August 9, though Chicago 
was reasonably cool, and the breeze from the lake rendered 
existence in the windy city quite tolerable. The sessions were 
not largely attended, there being, perhaps, not more than two 
hundred present at any one time; but the audiences were com- 
posed almost entirely of judges and lawyers, the brightest 
perhaps in the country who had come to talk and to listen, to 
discuss and digest the topics under consideration. 

The chairman explained that the financial flurry had not only 
called many judges away to look after their own financial inter- 
ests, but that a majority of the lawyers of the city were actively 
engaged in saving their clients from the wrecks of the prevailing 
financial disasters. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Fallows opened the 
Congress with prayer, and asked the Lord to bless the lawyers 
and judges, and thanked Him for the progress of the world. 

Mr. Chas. C. Bonney, who seems to be ubiquitous, and ‘‘all 
things to all men,’’ made an eloquent opening speech, and then 
left the Congress to run itself, which it did to its own satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Bonney said that government is the organic form of 
human society. Without government there could be no pro- 
tection of the strong against the weak. He would perfect the 
civil service in every state and nation. He would improve the 
government of cities whether in a republic or in a kingdom, and 
the way to attain the best results is through the ballot. From 
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these Congresses is emanating a subtle influence that adds to 
the great growing sentiment of peace. 

Henry Wade Rogers, LL. D., and President of the North- 
western University, followed Mr. Bonney in a brief but eloquent 
address of welcome to the Congress, which he tendered in the 
name of the committee. ‘‘Science,’’ said this learned man, ‘“‘is 
the same the world over, but the principles of jurisprudence dif- 
fer with each nationality.”’ 

Wm. Dudley Foulke read the first paper, which was entitled 
‘“‘The Evolution of Suffrage.”’ Mr. Foulke said: ‘‘If the history 
of popular government conveys any lesson to us, it is that the 
suffrage is in greater danger from the influence of concentrated 
wealth, than from any other single cause. America has attained 
a degree of material prosperity unknown elsewhere in the world ; 
but the bulk of our wealth is in the hands of a comparatively 
small: number of persons and corporations, and the attempt is 
not infrequently made to influence the action of the people by 
mercenary considerations. Concentrated financial interests 
spend money for legislation that will favor them.”’ 

‘‘The spoils system has its origin in corruption, which can 
only be remedied by a thorough civil service reform.’”’ He 
cited as an example the New York post-office. ‘‘The great 
purpose of the civil service is to remove the corrupt methods of 
securing office.’”” He quoted the words of Mr. Flannigan, of 
Texas, at one of the presidential nominating conventions, 
‘¢ What are we here for but the offices? ”’ 

Walter Q. Gresham spoke on ‘‘ Municipal Administration,’’ and 
talked of the devising of a law for their government that would 
counteract in some measure the congested condition of cities. 

A learned paper from Thomas M. Cooley, on ‘‘The Admistra- 
tion of Civil Justice in the United States,’’ was read, and one 
from David Dudley Field, on ‘‘The Codification of eee 
Law.’’ Neither of these gentlemen was present. 

Harvey B. Hurd, of Chicago, read a paper entitled ‘‘ Legisla- 
tive Restraints upon the Transmission of Property by Descent or 
Will.”’ This speaker also alluded to the accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of the few, and said that the true policy is to keep 
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wealth in the hands of the people, and in the hands of as many 
people as possible. Mr. Hurd outlined a policy for the distri- 
bution of the property of millionaires at their death, and said 
that he believes Legislatures have full power to legislate on this 
subject. 

A paper from Edmund H. Bennett, of Boston, on ‘‘The Uni- 
formity of the Marriage and Divorce Laws,’’ was read. The 
writer thinks that the age at which a marriage contract should 
be held binding, should be raised, and made uniform in all the 
states, and that it should not be below eighteen years for the 
woman, and twenty-one years for the man. 

This session was presided over by the Hon. Lyman Trumbull, 
who said on taking his seat, that the Congress met under pecu- 
liar circumstances, owing to financial conditions. Whether 
these conditions were due to the accumulation of the wealth of 
the nation by a few, or to financial legislation, he could not say. 
He thought some of the trouble might be due to too much legis- 
lation for property, and too little for humanity, and hoped the 
meeting would suggest remedies. 

Prof. M. Torres Compos, of Granada, Spain, commented upon 
as the most eminent jurist of that country, sent a paper entitled 
‘“‘The Administration of Civil Justice in Spain.’’ 

At the second session Prof. J. B. Moore, of New York City, 
presented a paper on “International Extradition.’”’ The 
speaker said that the Hon. L. A. Morrill introduced a bill in 
Congress in 1889, for the extradition of criminals from any coun- 
try by general law. That the bill was adopted by the committee 
but never reported. 

The law is based upon the principle that it does not comport 
with the duty of the state to afford an asylum for criminals. 

For’ obtaining goods on false pretenses, only in the treaty 
with Spain and the Netherlands. Objection to the law is, that 
it is liable to abuse. 

Fugitive or criminal is entitled to a commission of inquiry as 
to his probable guilt. 

An extradited criminal may be tried for a crime prior to his 
extradition, and for which he was not delivered up. 
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Exceptions have been made in the case of four treaties, among 
which are Belgium and Luxemburg. The criminal shall not be 
tried until he has been allowed one month to leave the country, 
and then only on the consent of the government from whence 
extradited. Documentary evidence must be produced with the 
extradition papers. 

‘‘ Administration of Civil Justice in Germany,’’ by Prof. 
Joseph Kohler. 

The judge keeps his place for life, unless he be removed by 
the government. All courts have several judges. Before the 
lower court every man may plead his own cause. Before the 
Auspricht the whole evidence may be dictated to the clerk of 
the court who remains for seven hours each day in his office. 

‘“‘The Legal Status of Women in England,’’ by Mrs. Eliza 
Orme, read by Mrs. Mary A. N. Ahrens, was short but interest- 
ing. The husband’s rights over his wife were set forth. The 
wife can get only a legal separation. The husband can get a 
divorce and marry again, but the wife cannot. 

The husband owns the children. The policy of the English 
law is not to interfere between a father and his children. She does 
not believe that the married woman’s property act has had any 
appreciable effect. Women are mere babies with their property 
in the hands of trustees. Lawyers are of two classes—those 
practicing in the lower courts or preparing papers, are lawyers 
or counselors ; those in the higher courts are barristers. 

Mrs. Clara Foltz read a paper on ‘‘Our Public Defenders.’’ 
The remedy lies in a public defender. For every public prose- 
cutor, there should be a public defender employed by the state. 
It would enhance justice and patriotism. 

‘The Administration of Justice,’’ by Hon. E. F. Merrick, read 
by M. H. Beach. 

‘“‘No one but a judge of more than ordinary equanimity can 
listen calmly to objections to his own opinions.’’ 

‘‘The fitness of a judge is best shown by his fairness in giving 
bills of exceptions, etc.”’ 

COMMENTS. 
Judge Wood said he was opposed to co-education in the lower 
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school, but not opposed to co-education in the university. He con- 
cludes that this Congress is equal to the university. Thinks the 
paper on Pablic Defenders exaggerated. They pay in Indiana 
for the defense of criminals. 

Chief Justice Stone of the Supreme Court of Alabama, said 
‘All men who become judges must become lawyers first.’? He 
had been fifty years on the bench and had been blest with fine 
health. 

The common law is poorly adapted to our present advanced 
civilization. We have advanced—progressed. He said he had 
ceased to be astonished at anything that was proclaimed. Does 
not wonder that they burned the witches in olden times. He 
much approves code pleading where the question involves 
common law and equity principles. Our ancestors relieved a 
great want when they set out action on the case. They set out 
four kinds of pleading. Let every man who has a right of 
action frame it. ‘‘We want to get back to the common sense 
sub-stratum. Let everything be an action on the case.” 

A search warrant for a broad-axe is more sensible than that 
form of our English friends of John Doe vs. Richard Roe. 

Judge Hudson of South Carolina said all the papers presented 
have been fruitful themes for discussion. When he hears a 
paper read upon the code, he is a code man. When he is be- 
fore the judges in the South he is for the common law. Thinks 
Ku Klux organization started in Tennessee. It got down into 
South Carolina. Many persons were arrested by the United 
States Court, and when so arrested the great point was to prove 
an alibi. A Sunday school teacher was arrested; his father- 
in-law coached him and told him he must give an account of 
himself. ‘Where were you when Cain killed Abel?’’ the pros- 
ecuting attorney asked. ‘‘My wife was sick that night and I 
was at home,’’ was the answer. . 

‘‘An able and efficient judiciary is a most important thing. 
The judiciary should be independent of all political influences ; 
and he thinks that this was contemplated in all of the early col- 
onies, and ali had the life tenure for the judges. Massachusetts 
has seventeen circuit judges receiving a salary of $5,000 per 
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year. Each judge has the services of a stenographer, paid by 
the state. They are retired on half pay. Judges in the South 
are getting $2,500 per year. This salary will not command the 
best talent of the land. The Appellate Court judges are being 
worn out by overwork. In South Carolina up to 1868, judges 
were elected for life.’’ 

Some interesting remarks were made by E. B. Sherman, secre- 
tary of the Congress. 

A paper by the Hon. Thos. J. Semmes, of New Orleans, was 
given, on ‘‘ The Influence of the Civil Law on the Common Law 
in the United States.” 

John Martin Vincent, of Johns Hopkins University, presented 
an interesting paper on ‘‘ Administration of the Law in Switzer- 
land,’’ in which he said, ‘‘ The republic has twenty-four cantons 
and half cantons, all subject to one central government. The 
people are divided into three great groups by barriers of lan- 
guage formed by natural boundaries. Seventy-one per cent are 
German, twenty-four per cent are French and five per cent are 
Italian. 

In order to vote in Switzerland one must be a citizen and own 
land. So long as there was land enough no question arose. Par- 

- ticipation in the government and in the commune depends upon 
getting possession of a share of the land. It is a complex, strat- 
ified citizenship. First, a citizen must be a member of a com- 
munity whether he lives in it or not. 

During the Middle Ages the poor were in the care of the 
church. A person moving into a new community was obliged 
to give bond that he would not be a charge on the community. 
He has the right to settle in a place within Swiss territory if he 
has a certificate of domicile. He sometimes buys the right to 
live in a certain community. The burgher is one who hasa 
right of domicile. When poor one must look to the community 
in which he has a domicile for assistance. Suffrage is confined 
to the male sex. There is no question of color. Age, twenty- 
one years, and no educational test. Statutory disqualifications 
are idiocy, crime and drunkenness. Rights once obtained can- 
not be withdrawn except for a criminal cause. 
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The Federal Assembly consists of one House, the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council. The prefects are elected by a popular vote. They 
advise rather than command. Mayors of towns, schoolmasters, 
etc., are elected. The judiciary, from the justice of the peace 
upward, are elected. 

Nearly all of the officials are elected directly by the people. 
How far the Swiss think it advisable for the people to enter into 
the affairs of government can be seen by this, and by the refer- 
endum, the most interesting experiment in self-government. 
Everywhere the machinery of election is operated on the major- 
ity plan. ; 

In Ticino the country is divided into seven cantons. Every 
party can present a list of candidates, but every one of them 
must have added to his name that of ten voters to insure his 
candidacy. 

Neuchatel has twenty cantons. The names of candidates must 
be handed in and announced publicly at the caucus. Very little 
complaint is heard about tampering with elections. There is no 
place in which the privileges of democracy have been so broad 
as in Switzerland. They have one legislator for about every 900 
souls, while we have one for 150,000. 

Next came a paper on Mexico by Don Elias Amador Zacetecas, 
deputy of the Cortes. The people name an elector for every 200 
inhabitants. The mayors must be over twenty-five years of age; 
and members over twenty-one years. Deputies to the National 
Assembly are elected every two years, senators every four years, 
by a majority of the deputies; president for four years, elected 
by the Legislature. Executive, legislative, and judicial officers 
are elected by the people of the several states. 

Deputies must be elected by the people. They have an annual 
income of $1,500, and senators have an income of $2,500. Laws 
of 1836 were supplanted by the laws of 1848. 

Dignitaries of the church are excluded. The Senate is re- 
newed one third at a time every three years. The place of 
counselor is considered honorable and is permanent. Five 
hundred people are necessary for one delegate. 

The clergy are not permitted to fill public offices. The ques- 
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tion of suffrage has agitated Mexico more than any other 
country. Designing persons have seized upon electoral disputes 
to provoke discussions. 

The Bourbonists are the unreasonable party in the Mexican 
Republic who have held the people back. The people are weary 
of so many revolutions. The clergy destroy patriotic sentiment 
in many of those under their power. The duty of every good 
Mexican is first to the church. 

Catherine Waugh McCullough, of Chicago, read a paper on 
‘*New Granada, Venezuela, and Quito.’”’ They were united under 
Simon Bolivar. All persons inthe state of the age of twenty- 
five years and possessing a modern income were voters. These 
votes were given viva voce at the election, and were written out 
and counted. Senators were elected, one for each province. In 
1848 the Granadian Confederation was made. The area of 
Granada is nine times as large as Illinois. After three years of 
fighting the Granadian government was overthrown, and is now 
the United States of Columbia. Inferior judges are appointed 
by the superior court, the superior court by the government. In 
1884 the president announced the constitution overthrown, and 
called from his palace a new election. 

No discrimination is made with reference to voting in any 
case, except that of sex. There is no voting qualification. 
Since 1853 the voting policy of elections has been followed. 

Mary E. Holmes read a paper by Don Justo Arosamena, on 
‘‘Laws of Peru.’”? The subject of women voting has never been 
discussed in that country. 

‘‘The Administration of Civil Justice in Germany’’ was given 
by Richard Hirsch, Departmentary Judge of the Imperial Court 
of Justice of Metz. 

SESSION OF WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9. 

“The Development of Constitutional Law in the United 
States.”’ Prof. J. B. Thayer. 

‘‘The origin and true nature of our constitutional law. 

‘*No act of the Legislature could alter the Constitution. 

‘‘The Constitution is the commission of the Legislature. 

‘Tt is for the judiciary to declare what the law is. 
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‘The rule began in 1811. 
‘There is danger in trespassing upon legislative ground. 
‘General Code of 1793 says, ‘The violation must be plain and 

clear.’ 

‘¢ Justice Chase said he would not exercise the right of declar- 
ing an act of Congress unconstitutional unless the case were very 
plain. 

“The validity of a law should not be questioned unless it be 
so repugnant to the Constitution as to leave no manner of doubt. 

‘In no doubtful case would he declare a legislative act un- 
constitutional. It should not be declared void unless nullity 
and invalidity are apparent beyond a reasonable doubt. 

‘‘The ultimate estimate of what is permissible must be with 
the judiciary. The judiciary must not step into the shoes of the 
lawmaker. 

‘‘Private rights are more respected in some countries that have 
no constitution than in our own.’’ 

A paper by Prof. M. Adamowitch, on ‘‘ Administration of 
Civil Justice in Russia,’’ was presented by Mr. Mack. He gave 
the Constitution of Russia in 1840. In 1866 the new procedure 
and law with reference to notaries went into effect. The law 
of Russia is the law of Siberia. 

Prof. Michael Revon, Tokio, Japan, sent a paper on ‘‘ Law of 
Japan,’’ read by Prof. Mack. 

‘¢ Justice there is essentially feudal.”’ 

The headmen might always be considered as a board of arbi- 
tration for the settlement of cases. 

One of the brightest papers of the Congress, and one eminently 
practical, was sent by the Hon. Austin Abbott, of New York, on 
‘The Delays and Uncertainties of the Administration of Justice.”’ 
This was followed by a paper from Belva A. Lockwood, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., on ‘‘An International Court of Arbitration.’’ 

Hon. J. H. Hudson, Chief Justice, Bennettsville, 8. C., read a 
paper on “Trial by Jury: the Unanimity of Verdicts, and the 
Legitimate Influence of the Judge at Trial.”’ 

‘Liberty cannot exist without trial by jury. It has a price- 
less value. 
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‘Prior to 1868 an independent judiciary was not known. 
They were appointed by the king. The accused was not allowed 
the services of counsel, was not allowed to testify in his own 
behalf. This was why the verdict was required to be unani- 
mous.’’ 

In South Carolina the accused can testify in his own behalf, 
and the judge cannot comment upon it. Tells why murderers 
are not convicted. Thinks it a disgrace to the civilization of 
South Carolina. The innocent man would consent to a two 
thirds majority but the guilty man would not. 

‘In the government a majority of electors elect the president. 

“Tf twelve jurors must agree then the nine judges of the 
Supreme Court should all agree upon a judgment. 

‘‘There is an increasing want of confidence in the courts, civil 
and criminal. The laws weaken the courts and prevent convic- 
tion. The idea of unanimity on juries, embarrasses the judge. 
Unanimity encourages crime. It makes the juror afraid.’’ 

‘Trial by jury seems to be growing into disuse.’’ He thinks 
the jury should be composed of nine men and a majority find 
a verdict. In California this plan has been in effect ten years. 
In the Constitutions of the four new states, he has been informed 
that the system of unanimities is not required. 

J. B. Heiskell, attorney, Tennessee, presented a paper on 
‘‘The Conflict of State and Federal Decisions.”’ 

The place of Chief Justice Marshall has never been filled. 

Judge Baldwin is not willing to admit that we have no com- 
mercial law, and does not agree with Heiskell. 

Judge Gary agrees with Hudson about unanimity of juries. 

Value of precedent takes it that no judge of an inferior court 
would directly overrule a decision of the Supreme Court of his 
own state. 

Judge Spear, of the Supreme Court of Ohio, did not favor 
unanimity in juries. 

Justice Miller opposed the unanimity. 

Justice Caldwell said unanimity of juries of the East District 
of Arkansas was not required except in criminal cases. Does 
not know the origin of having twelve jurors. 
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The judge in the Borden case made a stronger argument for 
the defendant than her lawyer did. Judges in Massachusetts 
have a right to interpret the evidence. 

Mr. Sanford, of Morris, [ll.: ‘‘ We should have the same law 
with reference to all commercial contracts, one law for contracts, 
one for marriage and divorce.”’ 

The day of adherence to precedents has gone by. He thinks 
that we should ‘‘leave the old ox cart of precedent, and re- 
member that the whole world is now on iron rails.”’ 

Judge Morse came to hear the old men. Does not agree that 
there can be no independence of the judiciary while it is elec- 
tive. 

Judge Bradwell spoke on ‘‘Elective Judges.’’ Followed by 
Mrs. Lockwood on “ Elective Judges.”’ 

Individually, Judge Hudson thinks there should be a divorce 
law. Divorce law in South Carolina repealed in 1878. 

An English judge says unanimity is a relic of barbarism. 
The first juries were the witnesses. 

AUGUST 10, 8 P. M. 

The administration of the law in nisi prius courts in the West- 
ern States. 

Justice Miller said that the Iowa practice was the most nearly 
perfect of any state in the Union. 

‘‘The petition or declaration states the case with great par- 
ticularity. ' 

‘‘The unanimity of the jury in civil cases has outlived its use- 
fulness. 

“It is in Iowa and the West, that the bar must look for great 
lawyers. 

‘‘Lord Coleridge opposes juries in civil cases.’’ 

Court jokes, bawdy stories, and badgering witnesses in the 
West have largely passed away. Of 168 contested cases only 
eight were appealed and only one in eighty-four reversed. 

‘“‘The Adminstration of Justice,’’ Hon. George W. Wakefield, 
District Judge, Sioux City, Iowa: ‘“‘Law is not an exact 
science, and the administration of law is far from perfect. 

‘The law does not execute itself. 
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‘‘ Napoleon earned no greater glory than the code which bears 
his name.’’ 

‘The Administration of Justice,’”? by Hon. W. G. Hawkins, 
Jr., Judge of Orphans’ Court, Pittsburg, Pa., was an able paper. 

Judge Demesy, late of California, gave a paper on ‘‘The 
Science which teaches what ought to be the law.”’ 

Clara Foltz gave an extemporaneous talk. 

A paper was presented on ‘‘The French Electoral System.’’ 
Formerly a Frenchman had to pay 200 frances for the privilege 
of suffrage. France has 7,000,000 of voters. Universal suffrage 
is a danger to the republic, and has been from the first. One 
sees the absence of any machine. The present tendency is to 
weaken it. At first there were primaries in every township. A 
candidate to be elected must have at least one half plus one of 
the whole number of votes, or otherwise a new election is 
ordered. ‘ 

Under the old law of 1889, only one nominee was allowed to 
be in the field. The absence of organization was shown con- 
clusively in the last election. There were no large public meet- 
ings. In it the sentimental side of the French Republic is very 
largely shown. Bands of young men perambulated the streets 
and broke up the meetings. French Republicans look to the 
policemen as their worst enemies. They are the archenemies of 
free speech. 

The only political fund is the secret service fund in the hands 
of the minister. 

The French Minister of the Interior is a national boss, beside 
which our bosses pale into insignificance. The Chamber of 
Deputies is chosen by universal suffrage. In order to have your 
name put into the ballot box, you must show conclusively that 
your name is on the poll list. At the age of twenty-one every 
young man must take his certificate of birth to the mayor. 

The judges sit with uncovered heads, without cigars in their 
mouths, and every voter removes his hat. An election was 
once annulled because the successful candidate had given 1,000 
francs for the renovation of the town hall. All irregularities or 
rude conduct are summarily punished. 
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Many other valuable papers were given, and many bright and 
erudite things said. Eight sessions were held in all, and at the 
close of the Congress there was a universal feeling of satisfac- 
tion at the result. 


BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 
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Froebel,.and Education by Self-Activity. By H. Courthope Bowen, 
M.A. 12mo, cloth, pp. 209. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons. Price, $1.00. 


This is the fifth volume in the series, ‘‘The Great Educators,’’ 
edited by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. Of all educators, 
Froebel stands for most to those who make child-life a study and 
the training of children a profession. Many before him had 
discussed learnedly and ably the subject of education in its 
theory and practice, as applied to boys and girls, young men and 
young women; but it remained for Froebel to point out the 
right plan to pursue in dealing with young children. Others 
had taken the intuitive age as a starting point: Froebel begins 
with the sensations and emotions. “- 

This little book gives a clear and interesting, though neces- 
sarily brief, history of Froebel’s early life, his school and college 
training, and of the different pursuits in which he engaged, 
until he found himself in that most important of all professions, 
the training of children. From the time he began his life-work 
proper, in 1816, when he was 34 years old, the author deals more 
fully with his history, describing in considerable detail his work, 
which was beset by many hindrances, difficulties, and discourage- 
ments, not the least among them being poverty and lack of means 
to carry on his work. 

His theory of education as intended to be carried out in a 
system of public education in the kindergarten is clearly de- 
scribed. 
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The author incidentally says something interesting of other 
prominent pioneer educators such as Comenius, Pestalozzi, Rous- 
seau, and Locke, which helps to throw light on Froebel and his 
theory, and to distinguish his work from that of the others. An 
appendix containing a list of Froebel’s writings, and also a list 
of many books and papers written by others concerning his 
work is valuable to the student interested in this great educator. 

We do not know of any other book from which one may 
gather a better idea of Froebel and his work in so little time 
and at so little expense. It will prove helpful to every mother 
and teacher who reads it. 


The Railroad Question. By Hon. William Larrabee, late Gover- 
nor of Iowa. 12mo, cloth, pp. 488. Chicago: The Schulte 
Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 


The high character and well known reputation of the author 
will create a demand for this book, aside from the fact that it 
contains a vast amount of information as well as sound reasoning 
on the railroad question. Ex-Governor Larrabee is no novice 


in railway matters, having been interested as promoter, stock- 
holder, director, president, and manager of a railroad company, 
in addition to being obliged to familiarize himself with the dif- 
ferent phases of the question during his career as legislator and 


governor. 
The book opens with an interesting history of transportation, 


in which is described the roads and canals of Asia and Europe in 
ancient, medieval and modern times. A full account is given 
of the early highways and canals of this country. 

The advocates of the modern road movement may here find 
good material on which to base arguments to convince the 
American people of the present day of the necessity of building a 
system of substantial public wagon roads. He cites the fact that 
some of the roads built by the Romans two thousand years ago, 
have stood the traffic of all these years without material injury. 

The history of railroads is given at length and then follows 
a full and able discussion of monopoly in transportation, railroad 
abuses, stock and bond inflation, combinations, railroads in pol- 
ities, railroad literature, railroads and railroad legislation in 
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Iowa, the Interstate Commerce act, the rate question, and rem- 
edies for railway evils.° 

While the author does not declare positively in favor of gov- 
ernmental ownership of railroads, he argues logically and forcibly 
for closer supervision by the state, and makes it clear that the 
railroad is far from being of the nature of private property that 
may be controlled as the owners may see fit. Following isa 
sample of his clear reasoning: 

‘‘The railway partakes of two natures, that of a highway and 
that of a common carrier. Railroad companies therefore enjoy 
the privileges and assume the duties of both. The state justly 
exercises in behalf of such companies the right of eminent 
domain, i. e., the right of the sovereign to apply private prop- 
erty to public use; but it cannot rightfully appropriate private 
property for private use, even if compensation were to be made 
for it. It is only upon the theory that railroads are highways, 
constructed for the public good and subject to public control, 
that the state has authorized railroad companies to take private 
property for their own use by paying for it a reasonable cam- 
pensation. A railroad may even take possession of and inter- 
sect a public road for the purpose of carrying on its functions. 
But while the sovereign may exercise the right of eminent do- 
main, it cannot delegate it to any individual or number of indi- 
viduals, except to its agents, performing its functions and being 
bound to comply with any rule which may be prescribed for the 
public good.”’ 

He asserts that if a company is permitted by the state to 
operate a railroad, it should be allowed to collect only such tolls 
as are reasonable and just, and that what is just and reasonable 
_ Should be determined by the state and not by the company. 
He makes the astonishing statement that the railroads of this 
country collect eleven hundred million dollars in transportation 
tax every year, which is equal to $17 a head, or $85 per family, 
a sum as large as all our other taxes combined. In Iowa it 
amounts to $22 per head, or two and a half times as much as 
the state, county, school, and municipal taxes combined. Such 
statements as these come within the comprehension of the aver- 
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age man and will tend to give him a new idea regarding railroad 
business. 

This book is well worthy the perusal of every intelligent’ man 
and woman, for it deals with a subject of vital interest which 
demands a speedy settlement. 


Currency, Finance and Banking. By Charles F. Dunbar, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 309 pp. 
Boston : Ginn and Company. 


Professor Dunbar has succeeded in compiling a very con- 
venient and useful book. All the important acts of Congress 
relating to banking, coinage, issuing and collecting money from 
1789 to 1891 are given either in full or at snfficient length to get 
their full meaning. One chapter is devoted to bills and docu- 
ments that have met with the presidential veto. 

While the work is one in which the author has but little 
chance to display his ability as a political economist, he has 
clearly shown that he can compile a valuable book from an im- 
mense amount of material. It is especially valuable at the 


present time, when every American citizen is supposed to be 
familiar with the money question. 








